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Streamline 


AVE you ever heard an engineer 

describe the wind resistance that 

an ordinary automobile has to 
overcome? Head-on breezes and cross 
currents from north, south, east, and 
west—and what is worse, from northeast 
and southeast and all around the com- 
pass. 


The air currents an automobile meets are 
as nothing compared with the wind re- 
sistance encountered by any American 
mind when it sets out to go from here to 
there: big business winds and demagogic 
blasts, technocratic breezes and fascist 
gusts. 


The Nation is no Zephyr. But its prin- 
cipal objective is to stimulate streamline 
thinking that will get us from here to 
there in the shortest possible time. 
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DON’T MISS 
Ilarold Laski’s First London Letter 
Coming Soon 
6 
A thirteen-week introductory 


subscription costs only $1 
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For the enclosed $! please enter my |3-week 


subscription at once. 
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Extra postage: Foreign, $1; Canadian 50c 





More than 








travel in the 


Soviet Union 














LOUIS FISCHER, Moscow correspondent of the 
Nation, leads a comprehensive seminar tour of 41 days 
in the U.S.S.R. Sailing June 27. Returning August 31. 
$885, tourist class steamship, second class in Russia. 
$761, third class steamship, second class in Russia. 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG, associate editor of the 
Moscow Daily News, leads a comprehensive tour of 32 
days in the U.S.S.R. studying types and nationalities. 
Sailing July 3. Returning August 28. $763, tourist 
class steamship, second class in Russia. $653, third 
class steamship, second class in Russia. 

GENERAL VICTOR A. YAKHONTOEFRP, once a 
soldier of the Czar, now a student of Soviet affairs, 
leads a combination Mediterranean-Russian tour: 34 
days cruising the Mediterranean and Black Sea; 19 
days in the U.S.S.R. Sailing June 30. Returning Sep- 
tember 4. $675, tourist class steamship, second class 
in Russia. 

JOHN A. KINGSBURY, co-author of “Red-Medi- 
cine” and authority on Soviet health administration, 
leads a 29 day Public Health Survey of the U.S.S.R. 
Sailing July 18. Returning September 15. $789, tour- 
ist class steamship, second class in Russia. 

OLIVER M. SAYLER, authority on the Russian 
theatre, leads a group to attend the Theatre Festival 
(Moscow September 1-10), with 2 days in Leningrad. 
Sailing August 15. Returning September 19. $470, 
tourist class steamship, second class in Russia. $350, 
third class steamship, third class in Russia. 

JULIEN BRYAN, popular lecturer on Soviet life, 
leads a tour of 31 days Off the Beaten Track in the 
U.S.S.R., giving a view of “Main Street” in Russia. 
Sailing June 30. Returning August 22. $753, tourist 
class steamship, second class in Russia. $654, third 
class steamship, second class in Russia. 

JOHN PORTER and MRS. SELDEN RODMAN 
lead a tour to study Youth Movements of Italy, Rus- 
sia, Germany with reference to youth’s new role in 
politics. Sailing July 7. Returning September 7. 
$535, third class throughout. 

FRANK FERNBACH, Economics student, who 
worked a year in Soviet factories, leads a tour of 19 
days in the U.S.S.R. Sailing June 23. Returning 
August 7. $395, third class throughout. 

HENRY SHAPIRO, student of Soviet law, leads a 
tour of 9 days in the U.S.S.R. (Leningrad and Mos- 
cow) with optional 18-day extension. Sailing June 30. 
Returning August 3. $288, third class throughout. 
$431, with extension (total of 27 days in U.S.S.R.). 


Any tour may be joined abroad with 
corresponding price reduction 
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HE FANTASTIC WAR in the Chaco between Bo- 
livia and Paraguay, in which during seventeen months 

some 30,000 soldiers were killed, is to be laid on the doorstep 
of the League of Nations when it meets late this month. 
The League of Nations Chaco commission published on 
May 12 a report of hostilities and added a request that the 
United States join with the nations of the League in at- 
tempting to bring pressure on the belligerents to cease fight- 
ing. The Chaco war is ostensibly a border dispute, but sev- 
eral things tend to complicate it. One is that the munitions of 
war with which the argument is at present being conducted 
e, to quote the League commission’s report, “not manufac- 
tured locally, but are supplied to the belligerents by American 
ind European countries,” and we know enough about muni- 
ions makers by now to be aware that if there is no proper 
market for arms in far-away countries, it is a simple matter 
to create a dispute that will provide one. ‘The second Chaco 
complication is that in 1927 the Standard Oil Company, at 
the time engaged in operations in Argentina, left that coun- 
try and became interested in certain Bolivian areas. There 
are reports of oil in the Chaco, and both Bolivia and Para- 
cuay want the wealth that oil brings. Thus warfare con- 
tinues there, while at the same time the effort toward Euro- 
pean disarmament seems completely to have collapsed. The 








000,000 for the twin purposes of recovery and relief, but 
labor, consumers’, and unemployed organizations are uniting 
to protest that this is not enough, inasmuch as industry has 
failed to absorb anything like the expected number of jobless 
and the end of the Civil Works Administration has thrown 
millions back on the relief lists. These groups do not expect 
the Administration to go the whole hog and call for the ten 
billions Senator La Follette thinks necessary, but they believe 
that anything short of half that amount will mean continued 
evictions, undernourishment, and widespread suffering. “The 
breakdown of State and municipal relief programs in many 
quarters gives sinister emphasis to this prediction. 
of statistics of business improvement, 


In spite 
relief rolls are still 
mounting all over the country and the government will have 
to stop trusting to future upturn and do something. 


URMOIL IN OHIO growing out of the inadequacy 
of government relief is increasing rather than sub- 
siding, but as the trouble cannot be attributed to either Com- 
munists or aliens, the press is handling the news like a hot 


potato, and little information is penetrating beyond the 
State. There is acute dissatisfaction among persons on relief 


because of the slimness of the dole, and a belief that there is 
widespread graft in the administration of it. The Ohio Un- 
employed League, which is leading in the agitation against 
conditions, is calling for fifty cents an hour on relief work, 
and there are many strikes among regularly employed indus- 
trial workers dissatisfied with low pay, as well as among 
those on relief pay. The National Guard has been ordered 
into service and is ruthlessly trying to suppress all demon- 
strations. According to recent word, sixteen men were in 
jail in Meigs County, without charges, and thirty-five in 
Butler County. William Reich, educational director of the 


Ohio Unemployed League, has been fined $25 and sent to 
jail for thirty days on what is said to be a framed charge 
In Toledo an unemployed league was 


of resisting an officer. 
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enjoined along with a union of the American Federation of 
Labor for cooperating in a strike in the plants of the Bing- 
ham Stamping Company and the Auto Lite Company. Ted 
Selander and Sam Pollock, officers of the Lucas County Un- 
employed League, wrote Judge Stuart courageously that they 
intended to violate the injunction against picketing ‘“‘as an 
abrogation of democratic rights, contrary to our constitution 
of liberties and contravening the spirit and letter of Section 
7-a of the NIRA.” ‘They picketed, were imprisoned, and 
later were released on bail for trial. 


N UNPLEASANT ATMOSPHERE of mystery sur- 
rounds the resignation of Willard L. Thorp as Director 
of the Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. His 
appointment, made last summer, recently failed of confirma- 
tion in the Senate Commerce Committee. The President 
thereupon withdrew Dr. Thorp’s name and Dr. Thorp 
handed in his resignation. But these simple facts conceal 
ugly political suspicions. Dr. Thorp was appointed to office 
at a time when the bureau was undergoing a general over- 
hauling. An excellent economist with no political connec- 
tions or ambitions, he represented the best side of this many- 
sided Administration. He has proved himself to be able and 
honest and uninterested in the strategic parceling out of 
patronage. Internal politics of a peculiarly devious sort are 
responsible for Dr. Thorp’s downfall; the opposition to him 
has had its source inside the bureau. John Dickinson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, attributes Dr. Thorp’s with- 
drawal to “fabricated and untruthful charges of a miserable, 
petty partisan character, which have been persistently circu- 
lated against him by a very small clique of disappointed office- 
seckers, at least one of them closely associated with the 
Hoover Administration.” But other advices indicate that 
the clique in question, predominantly Democratic, has been 
engayed in the grateful task of clearing the bureau of 
Republican appointees and civil-service men. That Mr. 
Dickinson disapproves of the removal of Dr. Thorp there 
can be no doubt. Why, then, did he not stop the under- 
vround maneuverings that brought about this result? And 
why did the President not use his influence to keep an able 
man appointed by himself in an office that sorely needed him? 
This is one of the least savory episodes in the political record 
of the Roosevelt Administration to date. 


IKE OTHER SPITE FENCES, the Johnson Act is 

4 turning out to be chiefly harmful to the builder. Not 
only is it destined, for the present at least, to shut our mer- 
chandise out of the Russian market, but it is going to stop 
even the slight driblet of money that has been coming in 
from our European debtors. “The Administration has inter- 
preted the law to mean that although the nations which 
made “token payments” at the beginning of this year are not 
in default-—because of a special understanding at that time— 
ao such position can be taken in regard to the next half-yearly 
instalments. In the circumstances the nations concerned have 
decided to suspend payments altogether. Why, they ask 
naturally, should we pay anything if in return we are only 
to be called bad names and told that American citizens may 
lend us no further money? Thus henceforth America will 
get debt payments only from Finland, the sole nation which 
has been paying its instalments in full. Meanwhile Ameri- 
can citizens, forbidden now to lend money to Great Britain 


and France, may be led to invest their funds in more dubious 
quarters, while it is suggested also that the United States, 
which became the center of finance in the World War, 
may see England again assume that role. Our self-righteous 
Congress—which passed the law by which the United States 
has already repudiated 40 per cent of its own debt by de- 
valuation of the dollar—has had its little gesture of small- 
boy petulance. Isn’t it time now to return to sober sense 
and repeal a law which can only increase iil-will against us 
and further damage our already curtailed export trade? 


HILE the Agricultural Adjustment Adminstration 
(aided by the Midwest drought) still plans for the 
control of farm production, consumers’ organizations, which 
have been a thorn in the side of the price-fixing scheme, have 
come forward with new evidence that the trouble lies in dis- 
tribution, and that the gap between producer and consumer 
prices continues to be exorbitantly wide. Senator Lynn J. 
Frazier of North Dakota has introduced a bill seeking to set 
up a $120,000,000 federal marketing corporation for the 
purchase and sale of farm products and to regulate the price 
spread for the benefit of both producer and consumer. At a 
hearing on the bill (backed in the House by James Sinclair, 
also of North Dakota) Frederic C. Howe, Consumers’ 
Counsel of the AAA, revealed that in 1932 the produce: 
received only thirty-three cents of the consumer’s dollar 
while the remainder went to processor and distributor. Nor 
man Thomas declared he saw in this socialization of farm 
products marketing machinery the way to bring order out 
of agricultural chaos and to stop marketing which was sole]; 
for the benefit of speculators in commodities. William FE 
O'Donnell of the Emergency Conference of Consumer Or- 
ganizations, representing 400,000 consumers, warned that 
unless some such solution were found for the milk situation, 
there would result a combined producer-consumer strike 
against the monopolistic price-fixing of the milk trust. De- 
spite the extreme indifference with which the press and gov- 
ernmental agencies regard the bill, it is evident that it gets 
at one of the fundamental difficulties because of which the 
NRA and the AAA are floundering in deep water. 


HE New York parole bill, awaiting Governor Lebh- 

man’s signature as this is written, is in line with the 
more progressive and enlightened conception of the proper 
treatment of criminals. The bill makes prisoners eligible for 
parole after serving two years of their sentence if they are 
first offenders, half their sentence if they are second offen 
ders, two-thirds of their sentence if they are third offenders. 
Major General O’Ryan, New York City’s Police Commis: 
sioner, energetically opposed the bill on the ground that it 
would make all potential criminals think they could get out 
of jail after two years. But of course the bill justifies no 
such expectation. Indeed, it merely goes a little farther in 
the direction which the New York Parole Board has been 
taking for some years, with the object of rehabilitating of- 
fenders instead of merely punishing them. At the same time 
that hearings on the New York parole bill were being held 
the Congress of the United States was rushing through 2 
series of ten anti-crime bills with hardly more than a glance 
at each one. The bills are designed to give officers of the 
law greater power in dealing with kidnappers, gangsters, and 
so on. One of them, the so-called Lindbergh kidnapping 
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measure, provides death as the penalty for kidnappers who 
take their victims across State lines. Other bills deal with 
rewards for criminal arrests and with methods for appre- 
hending suspects. The general nature of the legislation can 
be shown by the remark of Representative Hatton W. Sum- 
ners of Texas, who described one of the bills as “an authori- 
zation for the Attorney-General to pick a man who hasn't 
been tried and offer a reward for shooting him down.” As 
a whole the bills are hysterically harsh in their provisions, 
and they revert to the old theory of criminal procedure, so 
discredited by history, that harsh penalties prevent crime. 


T IS CLEAR by now that the President’s settlement of 

the automobile labor difficulties two months ago has not 
“taken.” No sooner has one strike been composed than an- 
other has broken out. A recent manifestation was the walk- 
out in the Fisher body factory at Flint, Michigan, which led 
to a shutdown of the Buick plant. Nor has American labor 
in other fields responded more cordially to the President’s 
new design for “social engineering.” Within the last two 
months the lid has blown off among oil workers of Okla- 
homa; iron-ore miners of Alabama; longshoremen on the 
Pacific coast, in the Texas Gulf ports, and along the north- 
ern Atlantic coast; bituminous coal miners in Kentucky and 
elsewhere; gasoline service-station employees in Cleveland; 
and, of course, the automobile-plant robots in Michigan. 
Moreover, now that the silk-textile and the cotton-textile 
industries seem to be committed to a program of periodic 
shutdowns as a method of inducing reemployment and in- 
creased purchasing power, major explosions in these indus- 
tries may be anticipated. If American labor is in a ferment 
of unrest, it is not because of the activities of professional 
agitators; it is not because the American Federation of Labor 
is establishing a labor monopoly. Labor, unorganized as well 
as organized, is reacting from the high emotional tension in- 
duced by Section 7-a of the Recovery Act, as the sentiment 
grows that what was once hailed as a Magna Charta is 
nothing more than another scrap of paper. On the one 
hand, many American workers feel that the federal govern- 
ment intends neither to promote the formation of trade 
unions nor to protect those that are formed. On the other 
hand, although the NRA codes have succeeded in raising 
prices, they seem to have failed to augment the individual 
weekly earnings of the average worker in purchasing power. 


RGANIZED LABOR knows only too well how the 

Clayton Act was early perverted by the courts to rob 
labor unions of much of the protection which Congress meant 
should be theirs. Now it appears that the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act is to be corrupted in the same way. Designed primarily 
to prevent the misuse of the enjoining power by reactionary 
federal judges, this law, enacted two years ago, was hailed 
as a great victory for those whose only device for forcing 
better working conditions has been the right to strike. Yet 
what is said to be the first injunction of its kind, against 
sixty-two former employees of the Laclede Steel Company at 
Alton, Illinois, has turned the force of the law against those 
whom its framers intended specifically to protect. This is 
how it happened: Encouraged by the collective-bargaining 
guaranties of the Recovery Act, workers at the company’s 
tube mill organized a local in the Iron, Steel, and Tin Work- 
The employers, however, decided on a company 


’ T . 
ers’ Union. 
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union, and dismissed men who joined the regular union. The 
St. Louis Regional Labor Board heard the case and recom- 
mended that the company take the men back. Meanwhile 
there was the usual picketing and a minor clash or so occurred 
at the mill, but nothing which local peace officers could not 
control. Nevertheless, the Alton chief of police and the 
sheriff of Madison County joined Laclede officers in the fed- 
eral court in declaring that the situation was out of hand. 
Sheriff Fitzgerald, who testified he had “only” eighteen men 
with which to maintain order, made the ridiculous assertion 
that 1,000 guards—about fifteen for every striker—would be 
needed if an injunction were not issued. This was held to 
bring the situation within the scope of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act by Federal Judge Charles G. Briggle of Springfield, a 
Hoover appointee, who at the same time charged local peace 
officers with being unwilling to shoulder their rightful re- 
sponsibility. Many persons will find it hard to square the 
judge’s criticism of the peace officers with his order enjoining 
the dismissed workers, yet he has recently made the injunction 
permanent. If there is any one group which should know 
from bitter experience that we have a government of men 
and not of laws it is organized labor. 


INCE WE RECOGNIZE indulgence in sentimental 

flapdoodle as one of the inalienable rights of the Ameri- 
can people, we were distressed to note that Mother’s Day 
was marred by two disputes—one over the merits of the 
Whistler postage stamp, the other over the originator of the 
celebration. We were especially interested in the discussion 
over the father of Mother’s Day, because it seems to be a 
left-handed attempt to get a little honor for male parents 
which otherwise they would have been unable to obtain. 
Father’s Day, as is well known, has proved a flop. It has 
resulted only in the giving of a few boxes of bad cigars and 
fifty-cent neckties—not in that great outburst of insipid fol- 
de-rol which has made Mother’s Day such a slang-whanging 
success. Thus the only prospect of winning a little acclaim 
for father seems to be by tying him to the skirts of mother. 
The trouble is that as soon as we have officially determined 
the father of Mother’s Day—and honored him—we shall 
have to go back and discover the mother of the father of 
Mother’s Day—and honor her. Indeed, it may be necessary 
to found a society of the descendants of the ancestors of 
Mother’s Day, which will vie with the American War 
Mothers in stimulating patriotism, sentimentalism, commer- 
cialism, and other national virtues. But first we must be 
sure we have the legitimate father of Mother’s Day. And 
that may prove difficult. Apparently it is a wise Mother's 
Day that knows its own father. 


E stole the invitation below from the literary editor's 
desk. As an old conservationist we hope the pub- 
lishers are making the necessary arrangements for the re- 
forestation of the large areas left bare by “Anthony Adverse.” 


Tue Perkins Goopwin Company 
and 
Tue Ticonperoca Puce AND Paper ComMPaANy 
Cordially Invite You to Meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Hervey ALLEN 
and to attend the celebration of the 
400,000th copy of 
ANTHONY ADVERSE 
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URING the feverish days when leaders of the steel 

industry were discussing the proposed code of fair 

competition prior to its submission to the NRA, one 
of the lesser rulers asked one of the greater ones to explain 
a certain obscure provision. The latter replied without a 
moment’s hesitation: “There is no mystery about this code. 
Tt just means that the industry is going to be run as it has 
always been run, only more so.” The last three words fur 
nish the key to an understanding of the steel code, and, 1n- 
deed, to an understanding of the basic philosophy of the 
industry for the last three decades. ‘This philosophy has 
always placed primary emphasis upon preservation of the 


status quo in prices, in production, in markets, and in the 
corporate and geographic structure of the industry. “The 
cardinal sin has been for one producer to “yet more than his 
share of the business,” especially if the additional ordets were 
obtained by quoting prices lower than his competitors. Com 


petition in any form has come to be regarded as at best an 


ungentlemanly practice; albeit no member of the industry 
can claim to have behaved always as a gentleman should. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that after a formal and 
hypocritical obeisance in the direction of collective bargain- 
ng the steel code should be concerned primarily with the 
creation of an almost perfect technique whereby prices can 
be controlled by the dominant interests of the industry. Even 
mn these days ( f e onomic and leval miracles, however, it is 
ilmost incredible that this Magna Charta of monopoly should 
have been written into the law of the land with the solemn 
assurance of the Administrator of the NRA that it would 
not “permit monopolies or monopolistic practices.” 

The system for price quotation established in the cod 
is designed to result in uniform delivered prices on any one 
product to any one buyer. It commences with the require 
ment that each producer must file a quotation on each of his 
products with the Board of Directors of the American [ron 


nd Steel Institute, which is the code authority of the indu: 


try Producers may not, however, file or quote prices at 
their own mills, since that practice would make the goal of 
price uniformity difficult or impossible to achieve. Instead, 
prices must be quoted at certain common “basing points” 
established in the code. These basing-point quotations are 
either identical at the time they are filed or become so almost 
mmediately, since producers are informed promptly of the 
prices quoted by their competitors. In view of the provision 
for a ‘ten-day waiting period” before a new price can become 
effective, it is apparent that powerful proup pressure can be 
brouvht to bear upon any chiseler who seeks to indulge in 
the unsport manlike pra tice of cutting pric es. 

If worst comes to worst and the recalcitrant member 


refuse to listen to reason, the most amazing provision ¢ f the 


entire code may be invoked. ‘This permits the Board of 
Directors “to investigate any base price for any product at 
any basing point,” and if it determines that such price is “‘an 
unfair base price... having regard to the cost of manufac 


aoe atk 
turing such product,” the board “may require the seller to 


file a new base quotation which the board considers fair. If 
this fails, the board is empowered to fix a “fair base quota 


Magna Charta of Monopoly 






tion” which “shall be the base price” of the erring memhx« 
until changed as provided in the code. 

When it is remembered that the system established ir 
the code, of plural voting based upon volume of sales, 
such as to insure control by the two or three largest ste 
producers, and that the government representatives who at 
tend meetings of the code authority have no authority to vet. 
or modify its actions, it is impossible to escape the conclusics 
that the steel code not only permits “monopolistic practices’ 
but actually establishes and legalizes a full-fledged monopo}\ 

The powers of the code authority are not limited to the 
rizht to fix prices, nor does the system of price control end 
with the establishment of uniform quotations at the basing 
points. From the time the base quotations are filed, the cod: 
itself prescribes in meticulous detail the various additiona! 
charges according to which the ultimate delivered price is 
automatically calculated. Price identity is further main 
tained by the establishment and control of resale prices on 
steel products sold through jobbers, by rigid regulation and 
specification of terms of sale, cash discounts, credit terms 
maximum deductions, and minimum charges for “extras.’ 
Price-cutting loopholes of almost every conceivable variety 
have been foreseen and corked up. In every phase of th: 
administration of the code enormous powers are given to th 
Board of Directors of the Steel Institute. It combines withir 
itself the functions of policeman, prosecuting attorney, judy 
and jury, as well as certain legislative powers, all of whi 
in the aggregate give it absolute control not only over t!) 
economic destinies of the firms in the industry but over con 
sumers of steel, transportation agencies, and, indeed, thy 
economic welfare of entire communities. 

The steel code originally went into effect on August 1° 
1933, for a ninety-day trial period, at the end of which 
was again extended to May 31, 1934. The NRA must n 
recommend to the President whether the code shall be can 
celed, revised, or extended. Assuming that the Administr: 
tion has no present intention of abandoning its experimen: 
with “codes of fair competition,” three courses of action ap 
pear to be possible—all of them beset with difficulties. “The 
steel code can be extended without substantial modification 
in which case the Administration will find it difficult to r 
fuse to extend to other industries the “privileges” which have 
been accorded to the steel industry. The Administrator car 
attempt to secure substantial modification of the code, in 
volving the elimination of price-fixing and other monopolisti: 
provisions. Or the government can confer upon the stec 
industry the status of a public utility, which would involve 
the same kind of control by it over prices and competitiv: 
practices as is now exercised over the railroads through th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Obviously the steel ir 
dustry will not willingly accept either of the last two alter 
natives, and a recent comment by General Johnson, to the 
effect that the code is in the main acceptable to him as i: 
stands, suggests that he will not try for drastic change: 
through compulsion. “That may be the easiest way out for 
him, but it is far from the best course from the standpoint 
of the public. 
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Where We Stand 


M NHE individual worker in industry made no appre- 
ciable gain in real wages from March, 1933, when 
the New Deal began, to March, 1934. His average 

weekly wage increased 9.7 per cent, but the cost of living 
rose 9.3 per cent. Hours of work were 2.4 per cent shorter 
per week in March, 1934, but they are being lengthened as 
productive activity increases. Over 10,900,000 workers are 
still unemployed. In February, 1934, there were more fam- 
ilies on relief, either direct or CWA, than in February of 
last year. 

These figures come not from sources opposed to the 
NRA but from the Monthly Survey of Business issued by 
the American Federation of Labor, which has worked hand 
in glove with the Administration. They are compiled from 
such stately authorities as the Annalist, the New York Times 
weekly index, the National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the United States government. From June to October, 
1933, hours were shortened, the number of unemployed was 
reduced from 13,689,000 to 10,122,000, and the total 
monthly income of workers in industry increased by $200,- 
00,000. Employers, in desperation, were following Dr. 
Roosevelt’s prescriptions. 

After October . . . there was a change of policy in 
NRA; emphasis was placed on assistance to vested inter- 

... This spring, with production and business activity 

rising, profits considerably higher than a year ago, business 

men were far more able to shorten work hours and put 
men to work, but they are no longer willing to do so. 


ests. 


Between October and March, although business was steadily 
improving, the number of unemployed rose by 780,000. 

We have said real wages did not rise during the year. 
But the profits of the first fifty-one industrial corporations to 
report their earnings for the first quarter of 1934 increased 
from $6,332,000 in 1933 to $18,740,000. Moreover, the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute points out that the value of 
output per man per hour in manufacturing industry increased 
considerably, both in the period of high industrial activity 
last spring and in the first months of this year. In Febru- 
ary, the organization states, the value of output per man 
hour warranted a 13.9 per cent increase in wage rates. But 
the increase in productivity did not go into wages. It went 
into dividends. The survey cites a case history that is re- 
vealing. A certain large manufacturing corporation in the 
Middle West produced in 1932, 563,000 units at a cost of 
$752 a unit; in 1933, by increasing production to 869,000 
units, costs were reduced to $567 per unit. The wage cost 
oer unit was reduced from $254 to $197, or 22.6 per cent, 
and the value produced per dollar paid in wages increased 
from $3.02 to $3.32, or 10 per cent. But wages were not 
increased ; profits increased from $16,500,000 to $83,214,000, 
ind an extra dividend was paid to stockholders. 

With such figures as these before him how can Mr. 
Roosevelt fail to see that instead of dropping the power to 
license business, he should insist that Congress renew it? He 
should use that power to the full in forcing business to divide 
its profits now that there are profits and to create the mass 
purchasing power which, according to his own theory, capi- 
talism must have in order to survive. 


The Drift in Germany 


‘4 NHE evidence is indubitable that Germany is losing 
ground economically and financially. On May 7 the 
Reichsbank’s statement showed a weekly loss of 

21,415,000 marks, 7,000,000 greater than the week before. 

The total loss in gold coin and bullion since January 6 is no 

less than 205,607,000 marks. There remained only 183,- 

583,000 marks on May 7, as contrasted with 400,799,000 in 

1933, and 851,110,000 in 1932. The Reichsbank’s gold re- 

serve is thus down to 5.4 per cent of its note issue, which is 

a record low. More than that, this unusually large weekly 

drop was semi-officially stated to have been due not to any 

extraordinary payments but merely to current demands for 
debt payments and imports. While the reserve in foreign 
currencies showed an increase of 620,000 marks, it stood, on 

May 7, at 7,409,000 as against 99,395,000 a year ago and 

133,254,000 in May, 1932. 

As a whole the picture is an alarming one. Trade with 
Russia is disappearing and the heavy gold payments from 
that country are decreasing. How much longer, if this 
continues, can Germany stay on the gold standard and avoid 
inflation? How, with only 7,409,000 marks’ worth of for- 
eign currencies, can she buy the necessary raw materials to 
keep her industries going? 

From the large amount of data before us it seems plain 
that the standard of living is steadily sinking. There can be 
no doubt that this fact, together with the slackness of trade 
and discrimination against Germany in the world market, 
has come as a disagreeable surprise to the great capitalists 
who control Hitler. They thought that when he smashed 
the labor unions and delivered the workers in considerable 
degree into their hands, the way would be easy for them to 
build up their businesses. They see, instead, to their dis- 
illusionment that, aside from the armament industry and sev- 
eral other lines where there has been an upward tendency in 
response to a general world improvement, things are not 
appreciably better. “The small mercantile establishments are 
not gaining, despite the disappearance of many Jewish-owned 
enterprises. Undoubtedly the feeling of the working people 
is, if anything, more favorable to Hitler than before. This 
is because of the undoubted increase in employment. While 
the working people are again having to tighten their belts, 
they take a certain satisfaction in seeing that the plight of 
the more prosperous classes is relatively worse than their 
own. Like everybody else, they are still being drugged by 
the almost overwhelming government propaganda, by Hit- 
ler’s eloquence, and by the never-ending parades and circuses, 
and they have not yet taken in the significance of Hitler's 
admission on April 17 that National Socialism cannot abol- 
ish unemployment. Said he: “If we can succeed in reducing 
the number of unemployed to about one million, then we 
can consider the problem of unemployment solved.” “And,” 
he went on, “even if wage scales cannot be essentially in- 
creased, something will have been accomplished.” Never be- 
fore had Hitler failed to say that National Socialism would 
cure all unemployment and materially increase the level of 
prosperity. At present the official statistics show about 
2,800,000 unemployed as compared with double that number 
when Hitler took office, but the figures have been juggled. 
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So far as the export trade is concerned, March showed 
a surplus of 3,400,000 marks, a better showing than had 
been expected, but imports amounted to only 397,700,000 
marks, 20,000,000 more than in February with its fewer 
days. As a whole Germany’s foreign trade for March pro- 
duced a deficit of roughly 20,000,000 marks, about 25 per 
cent of the exports being the subsidized “supplementary ex- 
ports” paid in part by German bonds and scrip. The plight 
of the German harbors remains catastrophic, as the Nazi 
chief mayor of Hamburg, Carl Krogmann, recently told the 
German Export Congress. In one industry, the press, con- 
ditions are steadily getting worse. The number of daily 
newspapers which have disappeared since the Nazis took 
over the government is somewhere between six and eight 
hundred, and is steadily increasing. “Those that remain are 
finding it harder and harder to live. As prosperous a paper 
as the Frankfurter Zeitung sees its advertising steadily de- 
creasing, which is in itself an index of the general slackness 
of trade and business. The most amazing fact is that Hit- 
ler’s own paper, the Volkische Beobachter, has a circulation 
of only 350,000 copies at most, while that of Der Angriff, 
Goebbels’s paper, is less than 50,000. Since the bulk of the 
daily papers are mere mouthpieces of the government, the 
German people are losing touch with what is going on in the 
world to an amazing degree; they are rapidly slipping back 
into ignorance like that of the Middle Ages. 


Who Gives the Pulitzer 
Prizes P 


I'VERARY awards ought to provoke discussion, but the 
most optimistic officer of Columbia University can 
hardly believe that the prestige of the Pulitzer prizes 

has been increased by the generally contemptuous tone of the 
comment upon this year’s list of winners. ‘The action of the 
Advisory Board in rejecting the recommendation of its own 
play jury seemed merely a petty discourtesy to the men who 
had agreed to serve, but there is cause for much graver com- 
plaint ayainst the action of the university in choosing to des- 
ignate Herbert Agar’s “The People’s Choice” as the most 
valuable historical work of the year, and an almost illiterate 
effusion from the News Telegraph of Atlantic, lowa, as the 
finest example of “distinguished editorial writing.” If either 
exhibited conspicuous intellectual power or literary merit, it 
might reasonably be supposed that they were chosen because 
of one or both of these qualities; but since the works are, by 
common consent, mediocre or worse, one can only conclude 
that they were deliberately selected because both express 
points of view which even many conservatives would regard 
as stupidly reactionary. 

The editorial froin the News Telegraph is entitled 
“Where Is Our Money?” and is devoted to the thesis that 
our present economic difficulties are entirely due to a desire 
on the part of the mass of the people for a high standard of 
living. We are, says the author in his distinguished literary 
style, now being led to believe “that all would be jake” if 
we would only follow the wild suggestions of the present 
Administration; and he concludes with this wise answer to 
the problem of want in the midst of plenty: “Where is our 


money? We spent it.” 





——— Ee = — = — 


Mr. Agar’s book is ostensibly a study of all the past 
Presidents of the United States. Actually it is an attempt to 
argue that the stature of these Presidents has steadily dimin- 
ished and that the only salvation for the country lies in the 
establishment of some sort of oligarchy. At the time of its 
publication the work was described by The Nation’s reviewer 
as a plea for fascism, but even conservative newspapers were 
bound to treat it as a piece of special pleading which did not 
convince. The best that the New York Times review could 
find to say was: “Reserving the right to disagree with man) 
of the author’s undocumented conclusions, ‘The People’s 
Choice’ will repay the time spent in reading it.” The New 
York Herald Tribune was, however, more downright. Mr. 
Agar has, it said, “by begging every question, defying logic, 
scouting historical accuracy, and indulging in reckless gen- 
eralization, made out the worst possible case for his theory.” 

Who is it that thinks this book worthy a prize as the 
best piece of historical writing produced in America during 
the year 1933? Not, we hasten to say, the advisory jury 
for history composed of Professor Charles Hazen, Mark 
Antony De Wolfe Howe, and Burton J. Hendrick. That 
jury split, one of its members recommending that the prize 
should not be awarded and the other two voting in favor of 
another book. Probably, also, not the Trustees of Columbia 
University, whose authority is purely nominal. Who then? 
Ostensibly the Advisory Board of the School of Journalism, 
which consists of thirteen persons, including President But- 
ler, Kent Cooper, Frank R. Kent, Rollo Ogden, Julian 
Harris, and Ralph Pulitzer. 

They at least must accept the responsibility. But did 
they really make the choice? On the face of it it seems im- 
probable that these men actually familiarized themselves with 
all the outstanding novels, plays, biographies, historica! 
works, editorials, and cartoons produced during the year. 
The very fact that they ask advice from various juries is an 
admission that they recognize the impossibility of the task. 
But when they reject the recommendations of these juries, 
why do they do so and how do they make the substitute 
choices? Surely if the Pulitzer prizes are to mean anything, 
the public has a right to know. But it does not know, though 
anyone familiar with the behavior of large boards will hazard 
the guess that there is some power behind the throne. Julian 
Harris, to take a single example, is hardly likely to have 
thought the effusion from the Iowa paper the best editorial 
of the year. Someone with violent prejudices of an ex- 
tremely reactionary kind has made monkeys not only of the 
members of the advisory juries, who have declared their non 
accord with the awards, but also of the members of the 
Advisory Board, who cannot escape their responsibility in 
awarding the prizes. 

A literary prize can have significance only if it is one 
of two things—an official recognition of general public ap- 
proval or the record of a judgment made by some person or 
persons occupying a definite position. This year’s Pulitzer 
prizes are neither. Except in the case of the play award, 
none of the prizes went to works which have achieved wide 
popularity or high critical praise. What is more important, 
no one knows whose influence really caused the awards to 
be made. One more blunder equal to that perpetrated this 
year and the public will take the Pulitzer prizes no more 
seriously than it takes the appointments made to the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters. 
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Issues and Men 
Dr. Fosdick Renounces War 


N “penitent reparation” to the Unknown Soldier, the 
Reverend Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, undoubtedly the 
most influential clergyman in New York City, has gone 

the whole way in his denunciation of war. He has declared 
that he will “never again, directly or indirectly, sanction 
another war.” He added, “I’ll see you in prison first.” Re- 
membering what he did in France during the World War, 
he used these words: 
I renounce war because of what it does to our men. 
I've seen it. I renounce it because of what it forces us to 
do to the enemy. I renounce and will not sanction it be- 
cause of its consequences and the undying hatred it nour- 
ishes. I renounce it and never again will I be in another 
war. 
I stimulated raiding parties to their murderous tasks. 
Do you see why I want to make it personal? I lied to the 
Unknown Soldier about a possible good consequence of the 
war. There are times I don’t want to believe in immor- 
tality—the times I want to think that the Unknown Soldier 
never can realize how fruitless was his effort. The support 
I gave to war is a deep condemnation upon my soul... . 
The noblest qualities of human life, which could make 
earth a heaven, make it, in war, a hell. Men cannot have 
Christ and war at the same time. I renounce war. 


It is true that Dr. Fosdick has talked in this vein for 
some time. His Christmas sermon went far indeed, but not 
as far as this. At New Haven, too, he spoke recently to the 
sane effect, but now he has burned his bridges behind him. 
iie has taken the irrevocable step. Others might voice such 
sentiments and recant in war time. Dr. Fosdick cannot and 
will not. To do so after this would be moral suicide. 

This is a cause for genuine rejoicing. And so is the fact 
‘hat five former army chaplains declared at the same confer- 
ence at which Dr. Fosdick spoke, in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York, that they would not again serve in that 
capacity. They, too, are tired of urging men to kill other 
human beings, and then getting up in their pulpits and de- 
manding allegiance to the Commandment “Thou Shalt Not 
Kill.” We have the fact also, just brought out by the ques- 
tionnaire of the World Tomorrow, that nearly 14,000 out 
of 20,000 clergymen have gone on record as saying that the 
church should not sanction or support any future war. The 
simple truth is that if war continues unchecked, the Christian 
church as we know it will go out of business. Lloyd George 
was for once right when he declared that if the churches of 
the United States and Great Britain permitted another war 
to come, they should padlock their doors for all time. There 
are some compromises that the modern church cannot survive. 

Only a few weeks ago we had the student strike against 
war. Though it was pooh-poohed by the press, which 
played up certain amusing incidents at Harvard and else- 
where, it was a most promising beginning of a nation-wide 
agitation, and if its organizers profit by this year’s experiences, 
it should be still more striking next year. Only one college 
president, Henry MacCracken of Vassar, was so wise and 
farsighted as to put himself at the head of a body of his stu- 


dents and march through the streets of the adjacent city, but 
perhaps others will follow his example another year. Only 
the other day I met a mother whose son brings home from 
Yale many of his classmates. She told me that they were 
eager to sit up until one or two o'clock every night discussing 
the situation of the world and their own poor prospects in it. 
I asked if they were radically minded, and she said that they 
were not, but that there was one thing they seemed to be 
absolutely united on—they would not permit themselves to 
be drafted into war, and they were working on plans for 
avoiding any such draft. 

So we have had no little snarling in these last weeks 
from some of the few clergymen who still believe that the 
Prince of Peace can best be served by wholesale murder, and 
from military officers, who are naturally furious. The latter 
can never criticize their opponents without abuse, misrepre- 
sentation, and attribution of bad motives. What has become 
of the chivalry of the warrior of which we used to hear so 
much? Here, for example, is a Major A. P. Simmonds of 
the United States Army, retired, who declares that anti-war 
propagandists are “either too yellow to fight, or want to 
grab off something.” This was in an address to the Gov- 
ernment Club in New York City. Colonel H. P. Hobbs, 
Chief of Staff of the First Division, declared that the recent 
peace parades in various schools and colleges were ‘“‘un-Amer- 
ican”! It is un-American to preach against war and march 
against war, although this colonel and many others were 
called out in the last war in order to end war! Was it un- 
American and unpatriotic of Mr. Wilson to hold that up to 
us as the objective of the struggle? 

Of course the reactionary clergymen feel themselves 
more than ever called upon to defend their position. Dr. 
Henry Darlington, that wise shepherd of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, who so warmly applauded the lynching in 
California last winter until he found that his congregation 
would not stand for it, and then decided that he had spoken 
too hastily, has discovered that “religion and patriotism go 
hand in hand, while atheism invariably accompanies radical- 
ism and bolshevism. It is true, also, that pacifism has a 
passion for treason.” 

The anger of the militarists is perfectly understandable. 
They know that our people are quite aware that our going 
to war was a useless crime against America, that we got 
nothing out of it but misery, and that it nearly ruined the 
Republic we love. It must gall them to read that of the 
class of 1924, of Yale University, now ten years out of col- 
lege, and therefore between thirty-one and thirty-four years 
of age, 43 per cent have just voted that they will not take up 
arms to defend the United States even if it is attacked. How 
magnificently encouraging this is! 
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The Dictatorship in Santo Domingo: 
A “Joint Concern” 


By ERNEST GRUENING 


Y the time this issue reaches its readers, a presidential 
election will have been held in the Dominican Re- 
public. It is possible to forecast the result with ab- 

solute accuracy. On May 16 General Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina will have been unanimously reelected for 
another four-year term. It is the type of election made 
familiar to us by Latin American dictators. Potential oppo- 
sition candidates are in exile or several feet under the sod. 

Some fifteen years ago, as its more venerable readers 

may recall, The Nation exposed the American military occu- 
pation of the Dominican Republic. 
days no one in official circles paid much attention to the 
“radical” Nation and its pleas for a different kind of Latin 
American policy. It is pleasing to record that under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull we are now 
reversing those imperialist policies of yesteryear and estab- 
lishing the kind of relations with our neighbors for which 
The Nation and this writer have been contending for fifteen 
years. Some of the chickens hatched during those expansive 
days are, however, still coming home to roost. In Santo 
Domingo, elaborating this figure in terms of a national pas- 
time, the chicken has turned out to be a fighting cock, 
equipped with the long, sharp spurs that kill. 

Dictator Trujillo is one of the products of the Ameri- 
‘an military occupation. After the Navy Department in 
1916 had swept aside the existing Dominican government, 
and the American commanding officer, Captain H. S. Knapp, 
had declared himself to be “supreme executive, supreme legis- 
lator, and supreme judge,” the task of reconstructing the 
Dominican Republic and its inhabitants was for eight years 
n the hands of our military. Recalcitrant Dominicans who 
took to the hills for the traditionally honorable purpose of 
‘ombating the invader were labeled bandits and effectively 
disposed of by our leathernecks. There were the atrocities 
ncidental to “pacification.” The motivation of the occupa- 
‘ion was basically economic—to make certain of obtaining 
from the Dominicans the debt which our receivership had 
heen trying to collect since President Theodore Roosevelt 
established it in 1905. The occupation’s main objectives 
were, first, financial rehabilitation and, second, law and or- 
der—to preserve the new habiliments. 

Some fearful and wonderful things were perpetrated 
inder the first objective. There was, for instance, the 
42,500,000 “four-year customs-administration 8 per cent 
sinking-fund loan,” issued, according to its prospectus, signed 
1y Lieutenant Commander Arthur H. Mayo of the navy 
supply corps, “by the United States Military Government at 
Santo Domingo ‘in behalf of the Dominican Republic.” The 
bonds were redeemable at 105 at six-month intervals. For 
those fortunate bond-holders whose bonds were redeemed at 
the end of the first six months, the yield was 18.91 per cent. 
Those who waited a full year received 13.20 per cent. Those 
whose bonds were called after eighteen and twenty-four 
months netted respectively 11.28 and 10.37 per cent. The 


But of course in those 










less fortunate who had to wait until maturity received only 


9.07 per cent. The bonds were of course guaranteed by our 
Speyer and Company and the Equitable ‘Trust 
Company floated the loan in the United States. Needless to 
say, with such returns on the investors’ dollars, it floated like 
cork. 

Under the second objective the powers at Washington 
deemed it essential to establish a native constabulary. This 
guardia nacional was officered at first by marines, with Do- 
minicans constituting the rank and file, to be commissioned 
as they proved qualified. “Thus began the career of Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo. The marine-corps command considered 
him good material. While a private he rendered useful 
service to his superiors as an active informer. When the 
marines turned over the force to the Dominicans in 1924, 
Trujillo had attained the rank of captain. With this run- 
ning start, and a native capacity for intrigue, he became 
before long the commander of the subsequently renamed 
ejercito nacional—the nationa! army. 

Of course the Dominican Republic did not need an 
army for national defense. Our Monroe Doctrine protected 
it against the invasion of any overseas Power other than the 
United States, as our long occupation made painfully evident 
It should have been no less obvious from even a superficial 
study of the somewhat turbulent history of that insular coun- 
try—a history not greatly different from that of other small 
nations in the Caribbean area—that to supply it with an 
efficient, well-equipped military force was sowing a crop of 
dragon’s teeth. 

While the United States stayed on in Haiti, our mili- 
tary forces evacuated the Dominican Republic in 1924 be- 
cause our tenure there was becoming increasingly embarrass- 
ing. Its repercussions were encountered from the Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn. It was difficult to reconcile our lack of any 
legal or quasi-legal title to our occupancy with the lofty ut- 
terances of our contemporary Presidents and Secretaries of 
State. Having observed the fate of their Haitian neighbors 
since signing, under Admiral Caperton’s “military pressure,” 
the ready-made treaty presented to them the year before, the 
Dominicans refused to sign anything. Their president in 
1916, Dr. Francisco Henriquez y Carvajal, preferred exile. 
Despite the phrases current at the time, such as “self-deter- 
mination,” “the rights of small nations,” and “open cove- 
nants openly arrived at,” it was increasingly difficult to pre- 
sent our Dominican adventure as anything other than a 
performance of right by might. So we got out, leaving the 
Dominicans with some additional miles of highways, some 
good new schools—for which credit is chiefly due to General 
Rufus H. Lane, U. S. M. C.—a refunded debt, a continuing 
receivership of customs until the debt should be paid, and the 
new national army. 

The financial reorganization left the Dominican Repub- 
lic with $20,000,000 of external debt divided in two equal 
parts of customs-administration 5% per cent sinking-fund 
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gold bonds, repayable at maturity at 101 and interest. Half 
of these were due in 1940; half in 1942. ‘Their prospectuses 
declared that these issues had “received the approval of the 
United States government required by the American-Domin- 
ican convention in 1924.” Under this convention, interest 
and sinking-fund payments were specifically secured “by a 
first lien upon customs revenues which the republic agrees 
will be collected during the life of the bonds by an official 
appointed by the President of the United States.” Nothing 
could have been more secure. 

Nor more reasonable. 

To make it easier for the reconstructed and reordered 
Dominicans, interest alone was required for the first six 
years. Only thereafter, beginning in August, 1930, were 
sinking-fund payments in monthly instalments to begin. 
There proved to be a certain fatal coincidence about this 
date. For in that year the implement of law and order 
with which we had equipped the Dominicans ripped its way 
on to the front pages of the world’s press. A little later in 
that year, by means of the same implement, the sinking-fund 
payments were suspended. 

In February, 1930, General Rafael Leonidas Trujillo 
Molina, backed by his efficient army, declared a revolt 
against the existing government of President Horacio Vaz- 
quez, legally elected four years before. This kindly, elderly 
executive, who had conducted the affairs of the republic with 
decency and relative efficiency, knew what this meant. Hop- 
ing to spare the country needless bloodshed, he retired into 
exile. The plot to unseat him had been successfully hatched 
during the preceding weeks when he had been in the United 
States for a surgical operation. More sanguine and opti- 
mistic than Vazquez were Federico Velasquez and Angel 
Morales, who with a large popular following had been pre- 
paring to run as candidates for president and vice-president 
at the forthcoming election, May 16, 1930. They had been 
active in Dominican affairs for years and were respected and 
liked as able and honorable public servants. 

The recent Cuban dictator, Gerardo Machado, waited 
ninety days after assuming the presidency to perpetrate his 
first assassination, that of an editorial critic. Trujillo did 
not wait until he took office. In the weeks before election 
[‘rujillo’s soldiery broke up meetings of the opposition po- 
litical party, shooting, imprisoning, and terrorizing those 
active in it. The suffrage seemed scarcely worth as much 
suffering as it was bringing to those who wanted to vote 
for Candidates Velasquez and Morales. On election day, 
to make assurance doubly sure, the army was in control 
of the polls. The constitution of the Dominican Republic 
forbids the military to be outside of their camp and barracks 
on election day. But what is a constitution to a Latin Amer- 
ican caudillo of the Trujillo stripe? 

“Stripes” may be not inappropriately used here. In his 
earlier days young Trujillo ran afoul of the law on more 
than one occasion. He was tried and convicted of theft, 
sentenced to and served a term in jail. He was convicted 
and served another term for forgery. For still other of- 
fenses his arrest was sought but he managed to escape pun- 
ishment by temporary flight from the country. 

His four years in power have qualified Trujillo for a 
brevet in butchery not even second to Machado. No dictator 
in Dominican history, not even Ulises Heuraux, who ruled 
the country with an iron hand for seventeen years until he 


was assassinated in 1899, is deemed by Dominicans to be 
comparable to Trujillo. Exact figures as to the number of 
his victims are not and never will be available. His oppo- 
nents say thousands. Just who may be responsible when a 
public official lately in the opposing party is found dead one 
fine morning, his skull neatly cleft by the blow of a machete? 
Who can say precisely what fingers pulled triggers when 
bullets riddled a passing automobile and its occupants at 
dusk? ‘The list of those, however, who have perished by 
violence at the hands of persons unknown and of persons 
known to be in the pay and employ of the President would 
fill more than a newspaper column. They include journalists 
who declined to sing the praises of the new master of Santo 
Domingo, public officials of past administrations who refused 
to accept whole-heartedly his new administration, hacendados 
who objected when their cattle were abstracted by soldiers 
with no offer of payment, students who expressed themselves 
too freely and adversely on the contemporary conduct of 
public affairs, victims of envy and of private grudges. 

Despite General Trujillo’s desire to maintain the most 
amicable and friendly relations with the United States, two 
among the many who met their death by violence during his 
administration, and from its authorities, were citizens of the 
United States. Undoubtedly someone blundered; the vic- 
tims were Puerto Ricans—one a school teacher, the other 
an eighteen-year-old student. Presumably they were thought 
to be Dominicans, and therefore without protection or re- 
course. The facts about these two Puerto Ricans were not, 
of course, published in the Dominican press, which not only 
is subject to the most rigid censorship but is required to print 
fulsome adulation of Trujillo. They appeared, however, in 
the dailies of San Juan, the Puerto Rican capital, where 
many Dominican exiles reside. 

For those who either will not bow to the dictator’s wishes 
or are suspected of harboring resentment exile is the only 
alternative to sudden disappearance or violent death. In 
Cuba now dwells the distinguished Dominican poet Fabio 
Fiallo, whose impassioned lyrics and whose protests against 
American intervention found echoes throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Sentenced to imprisonment by a United States marine 
court martial for his pleas for independence, he was par- 
doned by President Wilson. Possibly even the days of 
marine-corps domination may seem in retrospect pleasant and 
peaceful compared with the savagery that now rules Santo 
Domingo. Five years ago Luis Araquistain published “La 
Agonia Antillana,” with the subtitle “El Imperialismo Yan- 
qui en el Mar Caribe.” Written as a philippic, it is a pallid 
tale compared with the more recent “La Agonia Domini- 
cana,” by Buenaventura Sanchez, a graphic account of Tru- 
jillo’s reign of terror. The family of Trujillo—parents, 
brothers, sisters, several of them with criminal records in the 
days before his accession to power—hold offices of impor- 
tance which they convert into lucrative sinecures. A four- 
year-old son of Trujillo’s by his favorite mistress has }y 
presidential decree been appointed a colonel in the national 
army, entitled to the emoluments and dignities which attach 
to that high rank! 

Sometimes it is alleged in behalf of tyrants that they 
are “practical men” who at least preserve the country’s sta 
bility and credit. That for a time was urged by foreign 
concessionaires and bond-holders in behalf of Cuba’s Ma 
chado—and Machado did pay Cuba’s foreign obligations to 
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the end. Trujillo, however, issued an emergency decree in 
1931 suspending until the end of 1933 the sinking-fund pay- 
ments of the external debt—so generously postponed by 
Uncle Sam until 1930. To this temporary suspension and 
violation of the agreement entered into under the American- 
Dominican convention of 1924, the Hoover Administration 
assented. ‘The world was entering an economic depression 
which was felt severely by countries whose chief products 
were raw materials—sugar, coffee, tobacco. Santo Domingo, 
the capital, moreover, had suffered the ravages of a terrific 
hurricane on September 3, 1930. This disaster was very help- 
ful to General Trujillo, who netted thereby $1,500,000 yearly 
wherewith to strengthen his army and to enrich himself and 
his satellites. The 1932 budget indicates that 25 per cent 
went for the Interior Department, which includes army and 
police, in addition to more than $250,000 for the “presidency” 
and the “executive.” 

When the moratorium on sinking-fund payments grant- 
ed President Trujillo expired last December 31, Washington 
gave him a further six months’ extension. ‘These payments 
are due to be resumed on June | next. However, President 
Trujillo desires that the moratorium be continued. He de- 
sires even that the interest payments be also remitted. That 
was the earnest plea of Tulio Cestero, his representative at 
the Seventh Pan-American Conference. Sefior Cestero was 
an active protestant against the infringement of liberty in 
the Dominican Republic by the United States seventeen years 
ago. His book ‘Estados Unidos y las Antillas,” issued in 
1931, in its preface contains a plea for the “spontaneous, sin- 
cere, and worthy cooperation of free peoples and independent 
nations in pan-American solidarity.” How applicable to 
Senor Cestero is Araquistain’s comment in “La Agonia An- 
tillana” that “the silence concerning many crimes committed 
by a few Hispano-American despots has been fatal to the 
growth of an intelligent Hispano-Americanism”’! 

Another expressed objective of Sefior Cestero, voicing 
the will of his master, was the removal of William EF. 
Pulliam, the receiver-general of Dominican customs, and 
the transfer of the appointive power from the President of 
the United States to the President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Pulliam was originally appointed receiver-general of 
Dominican customs in 1907. He left when the United States 
military occupation came in in 1916. The Dominicans asked 
for his return. They see in him one of their warmest and 
staunchest friends. It was he who originated the project of 
a pan-American Columbus memorial lighthouse which was 
adopted by the Fifth Pan-American Conference. 


There are probably several morals to this tale. The 
most obvious one may seem to have a kind of “we told you 
so” ring. Another is that the “white man’s burden” belongs 
to the late vanished era. It hasn’t worked; and there are 
burdens for the “white man” at home which will consume 
all his energy. Eight years of armed intervention in the 
Dominican Republic have resulted in the most ruthless dicta- 
tor in Dominican history, backed by an army which we taught 
to shoot. The old revolutions in Santo Domingo, as 
in other Caribbean and Central American republics, were 
relatively harmless. An occasional death and a few wounded 
were usually the total casualties of days of marching and 
counter-marching, with the firing of several thousand rounds 
of defective ammunition badly aimed. Oppressive dictator- 





ships could be got rid of in those days with not too great a 
sacrifice. A successful popular uprising is virtually impossible 
against machine-guns, armored cars, and airplanes. So much 
for the democratizing, the civilizing, the spiritual results of 
our military adventure. 

What about the material results? What about sta- 
bility, solvency, and the payment of contractual internationa! 
obligations? Eight years’ occupation in the middle of twen- 
ty-one years of customs collectorship, to say nothing of the 
solicitude of an American commission of bankers and experts 
who went to the Dominican Republic in 1929, seems to be 
culminating in default. Default has become a relatively 
common phenomenon the world over, but somehow default 
and dictatorship as the net result of the expenditure of so 
much blood and treasure under the xgis of the United States 
seem a bit too much. 

However, there is no use crying over spilt blood and 
lost treasure. A specific problem—to prevent future spilling 
and loss—now confronts the Roosevelt Administration, the 
Administration which has distinguished itself by inaugu- 
rating a new Latin American policy of kindliness and good- 
will toward our neighbors to the south. It has pledged itself 
to abstain from intervention. Granted a policy of non-in- 
tervention, we doubtless still have the right to expect neigh- 
boring governments which seek from us loans, moratoriums, 
favors, and cooperation of one kind or another to be respon- 
sive to certain demands of elementary decency which bear on 
mutual welfare and joint interests. If American creditors 
are not to be paid, they have a right, it might seem, in lieu 
of material return, to ask that their dollars be not used to 
shoot down peaceful Dominicans, to perpetuate a loathsome 
tyranny, to enrich a horde of grafters. The Dominican Re- 
public needs no army—certainly not the enlarged army of 
Trujillo. Any high-school student of Latin American affairs 
could have foretold that such an organization would become 
merely a dictator’s knout. It was so in Cuba. It is becoming 
so in Nicaragua. It is a peril to be watched for in Haiti. 

But what about a practical solution for the condition 
that confronts us in the Dominican Republic? In Cuba we 
had the right—under the Permanent Treaty—to send our 
ambassador to remove Machado, and only by that leverage 
was the Cuban dictator ousted. We have no such authority 
in the Dominican Republic. But might this not be the mo- 
ment for President Roosevelt to put to a practical test his 
fine, epoch-making pronouncement of December 28? 


The maintenance of constitutional government in othe 
nations is not a sacred obligation devolving upon the United 
States alone. The maintenance of law and the orderly 
processes of government in this hemisphere is the concern 
of each individual nation within its own borders first of all. 

It is only if and when the failure of orderly processes 
affects the other nations of the continent that it becomes 
their concern; and the point to stress is that in such event 
it becomes the joint concern of a whole continent in which 
we are all neighbors. 


Such responsibility as the United States has assumed in 
the Domin'can Republic, unlike that assumed in Cuba under 
the Platt Amendment, gives us no mandate to protect life 
and liberty. But it may well be that the mobilized public 
opinion of the pan-American family of nations might bring 
to a speedy end the existing terror and tyranny in the oldest 
of the Hispano-American countries. 
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Bringing Shelter Up to Date 


I]. Unchaining House from Land 


By DOUGLAS HASKELL 


UPPOSING your house were on wheels: this would 
probably change your attitude toward the land. The 
house on wheels is not being introduced here as a prac- 

tical object. It is just an idea, which will give a change 
of perspective on our other habitual ideas. But mobile shel- 
ter is not altogether absurd. The earliest homes in America, 
much earlier and more antique than our “colonial,” were 
highly transportable; they were tepees. We use them now 
in sport. Half in sport, let us examine our mobile forms of 
modern shelter. 

We might begin with camping shelters attached to auto 
mobiles. If these could be made more comfortable and satis- 
factory we should be tempted to prolong the season. Corwin 
Willson of Flint, Michigan, has worked up the model of 
one into a large trailer, thirty feet long by eight feet wide, 
which, arrived at the site, opens out to shelter a space twenty- 
four feet by thirty feet—quite a sizable house. Mr. Willson 
thinks he could insulate it against all weather and take care 
of primary human needs in a modern way almost anywhere. 
Let us grant the assumption simply for purposes of illustra 
tion. 

What could be done with this device? To begin with, 
in summer it would provide the entire family with a com- 
fortable abode in the midst of natural landscape. A back lot 
could be rented from a farmer and the family could do some 
gardening. In the fall one might be reluctant to move. Why 
not stay and save city rents? Or easier access to the neces 
ary road might be had from the owner of a wayside market, 
who for the sake of your trade would run out electric and 
telephone lines just as oil stations in California now supply 
elaborate and sometimes charming groups of tourist cabins. 
Having stayed one season cheaply one might want to stay 
more. If the neighborhood became unpleasant or there were 
another place with a better school, the family might move 
with its house. Such a shelter should be easy to purchase on 
the instalment plan, since it would involve no land. 

‘These advantages in mobility to the adventurous have 
tlready been explored by more than one writer, but there 
would pethaps be greater advantages yet in the promise of 
mobility to those who stay in a single place and become per- 
manent citizens. In “Recent Social Trends” it is pointed out 
that many families move simply because they have outgrown 
or outclassed their dwellings. They cannot leave the old 
house without also changing locations. In this respect houses 
differ from most other commodities, which can be exchanged 
without abandoning the old ones on the spot. This “diffe: 
ence” of houses is a direct cause of many vast areas of urban 
‘blight,”” where houses left behind are weirdly used after the 
previous owners have moved away. If the house were on 
wheels it would be the house that moved away when it be 
came inadequate, not the family. The family could stay 
among its friends and still live as it preferred. ‘The friends 
themselves would be less likely to move away if their own 
homes could periodically be brought up to date and up to 





expanded or contracted needs without shifting neighborhoods. 
In cities, of course, it is difficult to conceive of houses moving 
about upon the streets, and a demountable house that could 
be carted off in sections would answer just as well. 

‘This, then, is the residue left from our fancy. Demount- 
able houses are in fact already being designed and made; they 
are popularly called “prefabricated” houses. They come in 
large sections of wall, floor, and ceiling, with fittings all de- 
signed to be joined together with screwdriver and wrench. 
Wherever shown they have aroused enormous interest. And 
still we have not reached the greatest advantage of all. With 
the shelter detachable from its site, the arrangements con- 
cerning the house could be completely dissociated from ar- 
rangements concerning the land. The house would gradu- 
ally become a “chattel.” I do not speak of the “owner- 
ship,” because the new condition is so favorable to more flex- 
ible payments in the form of rent, which is payment for 
something in use. What, then, of the owner of the land? If 
we continue to think in capital terms, then he simply has to 
use a very much lower capitalization. His land has lost 
some of its former power as a trap. 

So our sporting idea of a house on wheels yields a highly 
useful result, of universal application. It throws a perspec- 
tive upon present habits that makes them extremely absurd 
For at present we not only have all our eggs in one basket 
but they are glued there; and if anything rots, it all goes bad 
together. Because the house is attached to the land, one par- 
ticular spot, so are ail the transactions that are connected 
with it. If you buy a house you also have to buy the land. 
If the land already happens to have another house on it that 
you do not want, you have to buy that house anyway. Its 
“value” is deemed to have rooted itself into the ground. If, 
on the other hand, you have land and want to use a house on 
it, you have to buy the house; and so on, repeating the same 
awkwardness if you want to rent. But the awkwardness goes 
farther. Borrowing materials to build a house with is 
done on a “second” mortgage. Such mortgages are excruci- 
atingly expensive, but in spite of this fact great numbers of 
lenders have failed. This is because their claim on the “prop- 
erty” is not only attached to the first mortgage, which covers 
the land, but is also subordinate. ‘They carry both risks. So 
attached have all things become to “the land” that their very 
existence is sometimes ignored. Your first mortgage, the one 
against the land, may ignore the very existence of your house 
upon the land. The house is a mere “improvement,” a legal 
“fixture.” “The mortgage may cover all the land “value” 
plus some of the value of the house, or more, or less; what 
difference since it is all one lump? 

Dissociating the shelter as an instrument from the spot 
it occupies is consonant with general industrial methods. In 
“Shelter” Theodore Larson lists a few such devices, begin- 
ning with that familiar house on wheels, the diner. Then 
there are the “portable factories” of the General Foods Cor- 
poration, designed to overcome the difficulty of “large can- 
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ning factories intrenched in one spot, operating only during 
the harvest season and then idle the rest of the year. The 
portable frosters operate continuously in all locations. ‘Their 
potential worth is high, determined in nowise by land values 
in Florida or New England.” The same might be said of 
the portable sawmill and the now familiar harvesting com- 
bine. All carry one step farther the process of delocalization, 
decentralization, which has already been noted in the effects 
of the far-flung electric power line. In their accounting all 
strive to enter the spot they occupy only as it is really occu- 
pied and in actual use. We are not arguing here with the 
economic “law” of rent. We are simply deflating its super- 
imposed institutions and habits. 


What, then, is the real-estate interest in the matter? We 
cannot go into detail but can give a hint. The real-estate 
dealer is today a very harassed person. At the very time 
when his business is flat on its back he is singled out for spe- 
cial excoriation, on account of past mistakes. He gambled, 
but who didn’t? The difference was that his game left no 
retreat. It was a gamble in which conditions that might 
prove highly temporary were capitalized as if they would last 
forever. ‘The real-estate game was one in which a deceptive 
ease of sale was coupled with the worst obstacles against put- 
ting land easily and productively into use. 

Stubbornly the realtor today is trying to hang on to the 
remnants of his hopes. Housing experts are now telling him 
that he must face the facts like a man, repent of wrongdoing, 
and take his monumental loss. Making shelter mobile offers 
perhaps an easier way out. It does not require that the real- 
estate operator submit either to a sale which would reveal 
his weakness or to a boycott. It simply offers him an expe- 
dient device. Similar ones he already uses, calling them “tax- 
payers.” A taxpayer is a low, light, temporary, easily remov- 
able structure that goes up in an emergency to replace the 
big hulks that no longer pay and are torn down to reduce the 
assessment. The little fellow at least pays the taxes. To 
mobile shelter as “taxpayer” the real-estate owner could af- 
ford to give a cheap temporary lease. If his old “values” 
return, as he fondly hopes, he can send it on its way. It was 
a right hunch on the part of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards two or three years ago to back an experiment 
by Kocher and Frey in demountable aluminum houses. 

Indeed, this move was a sign of intelligence, in working 
with the forces of progress instead of against them. Real 
estate has always had in addition to its gambling function a 
service function. This consisted of the branch devoted to 
building operations, then renting, managing, and maintaining 
operations. Building management has survived the depres- 
sion the best of any real-estate branch, simply because it did 
perform a service. The old reliance on inflated land values 
for a profit is gone. Housing has proposed legislation against 
it, but we are here demonstrating the more likely expedient, 
namely, technical invention, which has already broken more 
than one intolerable monopoly. Mobility in shelter does not 
fight landowners for their land; it simply makes vast new 
reaches gradually available, areas too large for congestion to 
hope to inflate. Let real estate, then, get its living where it 
can, through service! 

Not insignificantly the chief pioneer of mobile shelter 
in the United States is Buckminster Fuller, a seafaring man 
trained in the navy, and the structures that give object les- 





sons in mobility to the house are found in the realms of 
sports, transportation, and communication. The sailor and 
the herder, from the point of view of the farmer, may be just 
roving, homeless bums; but their activities have their own 
continuous if not “settled” culture contributing to society. 
Their habitat simply has a wider boundary. The peasant 
view of the land does for a fact underlie most “architecture,” 
but historically it has not underlain all homes. We have 
mentioned the Indian tepee. It was the home of a hunter. 
In Mongolia to this day there are nomad pastoral tribes that 
carry with them as shelter the demountable, portable, um- 
brella-shaped, and most efficiently streamlined “yurt.”” In an 
industrial society today we all have the need to move, not 
contin: ously but often. And the arrangement of whole re- 
gions must be susceptible of change also. The family need 
not, as we fancifully imagined, move with its house, but beth 
the family and the house must be able to move. 


Centered as it has been on gardening and regionalism, 
the ideal of housing has hitherto been able to operate in only 
one mode. And its own preoccupation with land—land as 
soil—sold it out from the start to the landlord, to whom, 
though for a different reason, land was the only “real” estate. 
When the literature of housing fights, it fights landowners 
hardest because it and they are contending for the same 
object. A few years ago the problems posed by the Harvard 
School of Planning were of this type: Given a certain value 
of land, how high or how densely must we build? Since the 
“given” values at that time were high, the results yielded 
fantastic skyscrapers and big apartments. Housing has since 
then to its great advantage learned to begin not with “land 
values” but with standards of use. In some respects, how- 
ever, it is still reformist housing that is more reactionary 
than current real estate. The idea of “long-term” planning 
is so overdone that not only does housing want to protect one 
spot for you-—by means of government ownership and zon- 
ing—so you can live there all your life, but it figures its 
amortization so low that you are expected to occupy the same 
shelter all that time. Houses for “lower-income groups” are 
not to be replaced or radically improved for fifty years. 
Building in the poor! 

Though hitherto neglected, the ideal of mobile shelter 
gives us all a greater opportunity than before to occupy loca- 
tions that are usefully planned. Here is an opportunity for 
unprecedented cooperation among a modern industry, the 
users of homes, and the housing planners. That any modern 
manufacturer building shelter instruments has a direct inter- 
est in their location and servicing, and an interest different 
from trap-tending real estate hitherto, I have already en- 
deavored to point out elsewhere (Harper’s, February, 1934). 
In brief, if his machines are to be kept going at a steady, 
efficient pace, then locations for the product must be as easy 
to obtain, as steady and calculable as, relatively speaking, 
have been places to park the car. Car manufacturers were 
brilliant and gave the politicians the idea that there was a 
public utility in hard roads. An enlightened industrialist 
would join Albert Mayer, whose articles appeared lately in 
The Nation, in asking government aid on problems of land, 
since he could not very well have his modern, trade-marked, 
streamlined product seen in neighborhoods marked by bad 
planning for decay and blight. And even a good contempo- 
rary plan, such as we can assume the projects of the Housing 
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Study Guild in Long Island City to be, would not suffer 
from the possibility of later revision. A Henry Wright does 
not wait fifty years to improve on his previous arrangements. 

By mobility there is introduced, in fact, the new dimen- 
sion we have been hinting at in the realm of planning. It 
permits swifter progress in the frame of time. Planning is 
converted, as Wright has said that it ought to be, into pro- 
cess. A suggestive preliminary sketch by Lénberg Holm sug- 
gests zoning with reference to time: regions of high desirabil- 
ity being occupied only by licenses issued for limited periods. 
The difference is analogous to the difference between Archi- 
medean physics, which considered objects as naturally at rest 
unless catastrophically disturbed, and our more modern New- 
tonian physics, in which a condition of rest, however ex- 
tended, is simply a special case in a general condition of 


motion. It is the difference between the fort, the big town, 
the megalopolitan city, from which people sortie when in 
need of a gasping spell, and the weaving and shuttling that 
takes place along a web, dispersed over a rich continent, of 
highways and now of ai:ways. The possibilities here are too 
vast for present comprehension. Coincident is the shift from 
a shelter as a mere “improvement on the land” to a continu- 
ously improving “shelter service.” Such new opportunities 
make concerted action more important than ever, and it is 
the planner, the man with the deeper insight, who must 
make the approaches to the industrialist, who may see less. 

[A third article by Mr. Haskell will appear next week 
In his first article the number of “miles of private transpor- 
tation” a year should have been given as 332,000,000,000, nor 
322,000,000.) 


“Recovery” 1n Great Britain 


By JOHN A. HOBSON 


London, May 1 


UR national budget, with its surplus of £39,000,000 
() for last year (including reduction of interest from 
* debt conversion) and with an estimated surplus of 
£29,000,000 for disposal this year, certainly bears testimony 
to some measure of economic recovery. But in a true esti- 
mate of our situation too much stress must not be laid upon 
such figures. 

The exaggerated alarm of 1931, needed to put a Na- 
tional Government in office, enabled that government to make 
heavy cuts in unemployment relief and in the wages and 
salaries of public servants, together with increases in income 
tax which could not have been achieved otherwise than by 
dramatizing the financial emergency. Along with these cuts 
there came an economy of expenditure on education, housing, 
and other social services; a policy advantageous for balancing 
the budget but fraught with grave injuries to the life of the 
people 

‘lo represent such a policy as conducive to industrial 
recovery is a manifest absurdity. It has cut down the in- 
comes and consuming-power of large sections of the people 
it the very time when stimulation of demand for commodi- 
ties was required in order to put the mass of idle productive 
plant and labor into operation. The measure of recovery 
that has actually taken place is in spite of this foolish and 
false economy, and of the policy of tariffs, quotas, and other 
obstacles to foreign trade which has accompanied it. It ts 
heer effrontery for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to al- 
leve that the economk polic y of the rovernment has caused 


recovery. 
The ar 

dustrial productivity, 

siderable amount of improvement is taking place. 


tilable statistics for volume of employment, in- 
transport, prices, indicate that a con 
A slow 
but continuous decline in the unemployment figures began in 
February, 1932, and has brought down an average percentage 
of 22 for 1932 to 19.8 per cent for 1933, with a further drop 
to about 16 per cent for Febru iry of this year. This recov 
ery of employment is conspicuous in most of the manufactures 
for the home market, a fact in itself indicative of some 1 


creased volume of purchasing power in the hands « 


1T}- 


f the 





workers. Even in the basic industries, where the depression 
has been deepest, some signs of improvement are discernib!e 
since the summer of last year. Coal-mining, general encgi- 
neering, shipbuilding, and cotton, though still heavily de 
pressed, are not quite so hopeless as they were six months ago 
But it is unlikely that in these trades, or in most others de- 
pendent in large measure upon export trade and foreign 
orders, any considerable advance is to be anticipated. Indeed, 
it is recognized that certain of our great export trades, 
particular the cotton trade of Lancashire and the coal trad 
of South Wales, cannot hope to recover their earlier status. 

Already the problem of “derelict” areas, where whole 
populations are deprived of their occupations, is beginning to 
get upon the nerves of the nation. This problem is not 
merely the result of lost markets, for example, the displace 
ment of our Asiatic textile market by Japan. In no smal! 
measure it is the migration of old industries from Northern 
and Midland England to the South, and the establishment of 
new industries in the suburbs of London and in the home 
counties. This is largely due to the equalizing effects of 
electricity in depriving the areas of our coalfields of their 
former advantages of position. In theory, no doubt, the 
population of derelict areas should migrate to the new fields 
of industry. A Pharaoh would remove them en masse. But 
we have not gone far enough along the fascist road to find 
a Pharaoh. So myriads of unemployed families cling to th 
towns and villages in which they were born, where they sti!! 
hope to find work “when the tide turns.” Even the young 
who might and should migrate often prefer to go upon thie 
dole in their native town rather than risk the speculative 
adventure of finding a job in a distant place where they have 
no friends or relatives. Of course, the migration of workers 
to new fields of industry is not the only remedy. It might | 
expected that new industries would choose the districts whe! 
decaying trades made large supplies of labor available. But 
both remedies imply a degree of mobility and foreknowledg: 
that belongs to economic theory, slow of translation into ec: 
nomic practice. 

Taken by and large, our situation, though better thar 
two years aco, is very far from indicating a return to norma’ 
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prosperity. In recent months a discernible improvement in 
retail trade has given a fillip to confidence, and so brought 
about increases of orders from wholesalers, and through them 
from the manufacturers, both in staple trades and in luxury 
trades. But the grim statistics of the “physical volume of 
production” during the past two years do not give much sup- 
port to an optimistic interpretation of our general outlook. 
Though each quarter of last year shows a slight increase of 
sutput over the corresponding quarter of 1931, the figure 
still measures a decided fall from the relative prosperity of 
1930. 
kets, but it is offset by the deplorable reduction in our export 
trade in the post-war era. Records of the last three months 
do, indeed, indicate some slight advance upon the correspond- 
ing quarter of last year, especially in the import of raw ma- 
terials, and to a less extent in our manufacturing export 
But though it is boasted that our proportion of 
world trade is as large as it was before, the enormous shrink- 
we of the aggregate of that trade makes poor comfort of 
this boast. 

Though it is yet too early to take full stock of the eco- 
nomic results of our turnover from free trade to protection, 
some interim conclusions may be drawn. ‘Tariff restrictions 
upon manufactured imports have had some effect in giving 
British producers a larger and surer command of the home 
market. Where this substitution implies higher costs of pro- 
duction, or price control on a higher level, the damage to the 
consumer is, of course, contained in a loss of market to other 


Some improvement is occurring in our internal mar- 


trade. 


ades. But it may reasonably be assumed that some indus- 
tries have been enabled, by a greater security of their home 
market, to improve their plant and organization so as to fur- 
nish the home market with articles as good and as cheap as 
But these are exceptional cases. 
For the empire preferences on raw materials and food will 
usually be reflected in higher costs of production, and in 
prices which cut down the real wages of the workers. Mlean- 
while the constant bargaining and bickering with our domin- 
ions and with foreign countries such as the Argentine and 
Denmark—with which our financial and trade relations have 
in the past been very close—are reflected in fluctuating prices 
and insecurity of planning. Indeed, the crossing of protec- 
tion with imperial preference is producing the fruits which 
free traders have always predicted. Instead of cementing the 
unity of the empire, it is producing jealousy and discord, each 
section playing visibly and greedily for its own hand—the 
hairy hand of the profiteering Esau. For in Britain, as in 
ich of the dominions, organized business interests seize the 
political reins, exploiting the sentiment of nationalism or 
imperialism, whichever happens to be more convenient. 
On the whole, it must be admitted that our people have 
‘cepted this drastic change of vital policy without much 
ncern. They fail even now to realize its two most import- 
ant implications. The first of these is the passage into a 
ham state of socialism, in which the taxing system, flanked bs 

series of trade and financial barriers, is utilized in the inter- 
sts of capitalist planning. If this government secures a 
long enough life, it will, without any formal fascism or other 
openly despotic rule, achieve a sort of semi-corporate state in 
which the staple industries will be organized with state as- 
sistance to operate as units of production and of marketing 
within an empire which shall be as self-sufficing as is prac- 
ticable. Tariffs, subsidies, control of investment, joint indus- 


those formerly imported. 





trial councils, and arbitration boards will be adapted to this 
end. 

The second implication arises from the first. The iso- 
lated state appears at the present time the goal to which every 
nation sets its endeavor. But an isolated British Empire, were 
it economically feasible, would not be tolerated by other 
countries. The gradual extension of our flag to cover one- 
fifth of the earth has sometimes been regarded with jealousy 
by less successful colonizing Powers. But the preservation 
of an open door to foreign trade, enabling other nations to 
share in the advantages from the development of backward 
countries, disarms hostility. ‘The discrimination now prac- 
ticed against foreigners, the earmarking of imperial raw ma- 
terials and markets for exclusive imperial use, are already 
arousing indignation in foreign trading circles accustomed to 
free access to these resources. Our empire possesses some 
thing like a monopoly of certain important raw materials— 
tungsten, for example—which are essential to the efficiency 
of machine industry. It is inconceivable that foreign nations 
on the same level of industrial development as Britain should 
acquiesce in the proposed policy of imperial monopoly or dis- 
crimination. Moreover, such a policy would be so plainly 
inimical to the interests of the several countries that compose 
our empire as to render further advances in this direction 
politically as well as economically dangerous. To take the 
most obvious example, can we suppose that Canada will con- 
ceive it to be her interest to jeopardize her commercial, finan- 
cial, and social relations with the United States in order to 
give exclusive markets to Britain for such manufactured 
goods as she cannot herself produce? Her boasted preferences 
have hitherto been little more than the window-dressing of 
a sentimental imperialism. Is it possible that she would be 
prepared now, or in any likely future, to link herself up with 
any system that could figure as a self-contained British 
Empire? While, therefore, some little has been done to in- 
crease the proportion of our export trade with our dominions 
and colonies, this increase is due more to the financial and 
commercial disorders of our former foreign customers than 
to any serious approach toward a self-sufficing British Empire. 

The improvement that is taking place in our industries 
must, then, be regarded mainly as a temporary recovery rather 
than a permanent cure. When a depression has gone on for 
several years, manufacturing and other plant is let down by 
insufficient expenditure upon repairs and replacement. The 
same applies to the more durable sorts of consumption goods, 
such as furniture and house repairs. But as time goes on, the 
need for this work of repair becomes so urgent that any 
reserves which lie in bank deposits waiting for investment are 
drawn into use for the reconditioning of industry. This is 
taking place in Britain at the present time on our railways 
and in our staple manufactures. Along with this renewal of 
private enterprise there is a distinct push toward large ex- 
penditure upon public projects such as slum clearance, re- 
housing, and the like, where a policy of strict economy was 
imposed when this government entered in office. Much de 
pends upon the amount of courage with which this new 
policy of public works is pursued. The “public mind”—so 
far as such a thing exists—is well-disposed toward this more 
courageous policy. For the sight of several millions of 
workers with no work to do has become intolerable, and the 
obvious truth is dawning on our minds that though it will 
cost more to put these people to productive work than to 
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maintain them in idleness, there are two advantages in favor 
of the former policy. Properly applied, such public expendi- 
ture will produce a public asset of considerable magnitude, 
and, secondly, it will maintain the efficiency, hope, and self- 
respect of workers who are sinking into despondency and 
despair for lack of an opportunity to use their labor. 

‘There has taken place within the past few months some- 
thing akin to a conversion of public opinion in favor of this 
positive policy. How far a natural recovery thus brought 
about can be more than temporary is quite another question. 


‘To those of us who hold that profiteering capitalism on the 
new world scale is no longer a practical proposition becaus: 
it fails to accelerate consumption so as to keep pace with pos 
sible production, the policy here described can have no pe: 
manent validity. It can only bring a brief era of revival 
activity, and prosperity, with an overgrowth of savings which 
soon pass the limits of profitable investment, ushering in a 
new period of stoppage and depression. But this longer cai- 
culation lies outside the present picture of immediate recover, 
and brighter expectations. 


What Is Left of the Drug Business 


By OSCAR LERNER 


WO or three generations ago the druggist was purely 

a dispenser of drugs. He used to prepare his medi- 

cines, which constituted the yreater bulk of his busi- 
ness, in the back room of his shop, using crude drugs and 
herbs, some of which he even picked himself in the open 
fields. His shop had that distinct “drugstore” odor which 
was a curious compound of licorice, clove, ammonia, valerian, 
and peppermint—in place of the modern odor of bacon and 
French-fried potatoes. The druggist used to work long 
hours, but he led a peaceful existence, had the unqualified 
respect of his community, and managed to eke out a meager 
and if somewhat precarious subsistence. 

During the past fifty years, however, the drug industry 
has undergone many radical changes. Several factors have 
been responsible for the transformation of the small apothe- 
cary shop into the modern merchandising establishment whose 
prescription business is only 10 per cent of its total volume. 
On the one hand, the rapid growth of the large drug and 
chemical factories and patent-medicine corporations has con- 
stantly tended to diminish the importance of the pharmacist 
in the compounding and dispensing of drugs and medicines. 
Physicians are “high-pressured” by innumerable “detail men,” 
uid are counseled not to prescribe the standard remedial 
preparations listed in the United States Pharmacopoeia and 
the National Formulary, which are universally recognized 
and accepted, and can be compounded by the pharmacist. 
‘They are urged to prescribe solely Blank’s “specialties,” for 
which Blank naturally charges two or three times the neces- 
ary price. The sure-fire efforts of the detail man are forti- 
fied by an endless stream of “literature” and samples sent 
free to the physician, who sooner or later becomes an accom- 
plice without profit in this merry game of fleecing the public. 

The patent-medicine makers are even shrewder than the 
high-class pharmaceutical houses which manufacture these 
" ‘They have learned to dispense with the ser- 
vices of the physician entirely. Utilizing the newspapers, 
magazines, transportation lines, and broadcasting stations, 
they have, by buying more advertising space than practically 
any other group or industry, succeeded in making the public 
patent-medicine conscious and in loading up the drugstore’s 
shelves with countless useless and even injurious nostrums. 

On the other hand, the “modernization and enlarge- 
ment” of the colleges of pharmacy has resulted in a tre- 
mendous and steadily increasing supply of pharmaceutical 
labor which has fairly flooded the profession. The colleges 


pe talties ss 





have been transformed into efficient mills for grinding out 
with remarkable dexterity and ease, as many graduates in 
pharmacy as they can possibly attract. In 1880 there were 
only 1,347 students in the colleges of pharmacy, and in 190( 
there were 4,042. The total enrolment twenty years late: 
was 5,026, an increase which was in proportion to the in 
crease in population. In 1928, however, the enrolment 
jumped to 11,125—an increase of more than 100 per cent in 
eight years. The colleges were directly responsible for the 
greater part of this increase, which they stimulated through 
fair means and foul. Note the excerpt from an advertise- 
ment inserted by one of the “better” colleges in high-schoo! 
periodicals: 

There is a respect accorded a college man that is in 
stantly noticeable. American industry has found the college 
man quicker, better trained for the problems of business 
than the untrained man. Especially and sharply is this true 
of that new giant in American industry—the drug industry 
—which today counts its annual volume high in the hun 
reds of millions of dollars. You will find the path very 
clear and smooth in the training for pharmacy at i 





The final and probably the determining factor in the 
present degeneration of the drug industry was the Eighteenth 
Amendment. This opened a source of tremendous profit for 
the average retail pharmacist, permitting him to negle 
most of his less profitable business, which consequently drifted 
into other channels, into the hands of department, cosmeti 
grocery, cut-rate, and chain stores. Moreover, thousands 
upon thousands of young men began to study pharmacy in 
the hope of accumulating a fortune from prohibition and 


+ 


prosperity. 

The present status of the retail druggist is very difficult 
to define. One can only say that he is a professional man 
with virtually no profession to practice. In_ thirty-eight 
States he has attended a college of pharmacy for from two to 
four years, and in all States he has passed a rather elaborate 
licensing examination before he became registered to prac 
tice. These difficulties notwithstanding, there were in the 
United States, in 1931, 115,000 registered pharmacists and 
approximately 80,000 assistant and apprentice pharmacist: 
engaged in the preparation and sale of drugs and medicine 

In 1930 the total annual sales of the 60,000 drugstores 
in the United States were $1,650,000,000, of which less than 
40 per cent, or $625,000,000, was spent on drugs and medi 
Only $140,000,000 of this sum was spent on prescri) 


cines. 
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tions, which means approximately $1,000 per year per phar- 
acist and a little more than $2,000 per year per drugstore. 
his business in drugs and medicines could hardly be ex 
ected to sustain the 60,000 drugstores, which must pay 
nusually high rentals and other overhead expenses in order 
» supply the public with adequate pharmaceutical service. 
‘onsequently, most of these stores, in their struggle for 
-xistence during the past few decades and especially since the 
lepression began, have been compelled to take in many un- 
lated side lines, such as soda fountains, luncheonettes, candy, 
wks, smoking supplies, and other general merchandise. And 
t the average retail druggist—especially in the larger cities, 
vhere competition is the keenest—is finding it increasingly 
lificult to remain in business. 





Four years of depression have 
luced his normal volume of business tremendously, while 
overhead expenses—with the exception of labor—have 
nained as high as ever. 
Contrary to popular opinion, the depression has not 
ecked the growth of drugstore chains. In 1920 there were 
oproximately 1,500 chain drugstores in the United States; 
‘re are at present more than 4,000. These chains do about 
') per cent of all the retail drug business. Practically all 
- chain drugstores, however, are located in large cities. 
liese stores have been constantly perfecting their merchan- 
\ising appeal and have gradually increased their general sales 
ficiency to a point where they are at present doing 45 per 
at of the entire retail “drug” business in cities with a popu- 
rion of more than 250,000. 
The general economic crisis has also been responsible for 
vrowth of a new business—cosmetic and cut-rate shops 
hich sell not only cosmetics but every item sold in a drug- 
ve except poisons and prescriptions. Department stores 
every item including poisons and prescriptions. Five- 
|-ten-cent stores feature the same articles in special sizes 
it the manufacturers do not sell to drugstores. Ice-cream 
irlors dispense Bromo-Seltzer and bicarbonate, candy stores 
aspirin and Ex-Lax, hardware stores sell baby bottles 
| nipples, cigar stores sell tooth-paste and shaving creams 
¢ ind blades, and paint stores sell insecticides. Peddlers sell 
h ' il these items on stands in the open street, and from house 





r ; house. All these selling agents, from the department 

t : ores down to the peddlers, feature these so-called drugstore 

d irticles as “loss-leaders” and sell them at cost and below cost. 
lhe neighborhood druggist has the choice of meeting this 

is infair competition or going out of business—and by meeting 

n ‘he is usually successful in cutting his own throat. 

d Meanwhile, what of the poor drug clerk? There are in 


United States approximately 60,000 employee licensed 
irmacists, 15,000 assistant pharmacists, and 60,000 ap- 


in ntices. What is their status today? 

ht ; In the golden decade of pharmacy, between 1919 and 
to ) |229, while the average proprietor was able to make a net 
te ) »orofit of about $10,000 a year and many were earning $20,- 
c (1) or more annually, the salary of the average licensed em- 
he | lovee was from $40 to $50 for a fifty-four-hour week. 
nd | !mployee pharmacists have been in the past unorganized, like 
sts J + of their white-collar and professional brothers. Conse- 
¢ iently they have never been able to make effective demands 
res regulation of wages and hours despite the fact that they 
an  @ oerformed a relatively important social function. With the 





lvent of the economic crisis, the wages of drug clerks have 
0 progressively reduced, their working hours have been 
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constantly increased, and they have been consistently replaced 
by lower-priced and often less skilled workers. It has been 
estimated that after four years of depression 40 per cent of 
the employee pharmacists are unemployed. According to 
statistics collected by the Pharmacists’ Union of Greater 
New York, among a total of 4,000 licensed pharmacists, 
1,500 are totally unemployed. Another 1,500 are employed 
only part time, many at the rate of 25 or 30 cents an hour. 
Many of those who are fortunate enough to be fully em- 
ployed have been working sixty, seventy, and even eighty 
hours a week, for $20 and $25. 

The codification of the drug industry under the NRA 
has given relief to no one but the manufacturers and large 
cut-rate and chain drugstores. The independent retailers 
were not permitted to regulate or “control” prices, which 
was their only chance of immediate salvation. As for the 
employee pharmacists, they were granted a maximum work 
week of sixty-one and three-fifths hours and a minimum wage 
of from $13 to $16. And the $2,000,000,000 Drug Insti- 
tute “recognizes that all are entitled as employees to fait 
wages and decent working hours.” Fair wages and decent 
working hours indeed! 

Is there a practical solution to the druggists’ problem ? 
The problem of pharmacy cannot be considered apart from 
the greater problem of medical care. The group practice 
of medicine advocated by the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care seems to be entirely inadequate to meet the 
needs of the impoverished public and the equally distressed 
members of the health professions. Only a system of com- 
pulsory health insurance, supported by the state, would fully 
coordinate the interests of the medical and allied professions 
and the welfare of the public, make medical attention avail- 
able to the unemployed millions, diminish to a great extent 
the highly injurious practice of self-medication, and stimulate 
in its place a demand for real medical care. 


In the Driftway 


CONSIDERABLE amount of applause has reached 

the ears of the Drifter for the objection he voiced 

several weeks ago to the fashion among daily news- 
papers of carrying over six to a dozen front-page stories to 
inside pages. It is true that not many managing editors have 
joined in this paean of praise, but managing editors read 
most of their newspapers in galley proof and so do not have 
to resort to the acrobatics to which other readers are put 
who are curious to know what She said to Him after thei: 
adventure leaves the front page to take its chances in the 
forest of wood pulp of the journal’s hinterland. It has been 
explained unofficially to the Drifter, though, by one of the 
inner council of the New York Times, that the reason that 
newspaper continues so many stories from the front page to 
inside pages is in order to classify them there according to 
subject. This explanation is more ingenious than convincing, 
for if classification is really the desideratum, why should the 
principle be violated by spreading the material over two 


pages? Why not concentrate it all on one page? Actually 


the reason animating the Times is the one which the Drifter 
stated as true of all the press—a desire to make the front 
page a panorama of news for sales purposes. 
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N this connection one correspondent of the Drifter sug- 

gests that if the object is to put the maximum number of 
headlines on the front page, it would be a good scheme to 
let that page, or half of it, be nothing but headlines, with 
index notes telling where to find the stories to which they 
belong. “You can’t call the suggestion impracticable,” the 
Drifter’s correspondent says, “for the tabloids are already 
successfully doing it; their front page is all display, with 
index notes.” Although the Drifter has not observed that 
his campaign has yet borne fruit in the abandonment on the 
part of any newspaper of the carry-over habit, he is glad to 
note that some publications have enough of a sense of guilt 
to adopt an apologetic attitude in connection with the prac- 
tice—after the fashion of the drunkard who resorts to weep- 
ing while in his cups. The Drifter notices, for instance, that 
instead of the usual blunt “Continued on page 4,” the Seattle 
Star uses a polite parenthetical line conveying the request 
‘Page 3, Col. 3, please.” 


+ ” * . * 


PEAKING of heads, the Drifter, who so far has miracu- 

lously escaped death at a street crossing from an auto- 
mobile, feels a good deal more philosophical about the future 
since receiving a letter from a friend—lately knocked down 
but not killed—suggesting that one should not be bitter about 
the danger since death from an automobile is merely the 
“hazard of our age.” It has taken the place of the danger 
that one would be tomahawked and scalped by Indians which 
our ancestors ran whenever they went for a walk. Well, 
the Drifter had an ancestor who was said to have been 
scalped by the Indians as a little girl, but a resourceful friend 
clapped the scalp back on the child’s head and bound it so 
well with a black stocking that no harm was done. A wisp 
of black stocking stuck to the lady’s head all her life, and 
helped to make her story plausible and picturesque to her 
grandchildren, The Drifter prays that somebody may be 
handy with a black or even a striped stocking when his head 
is carried to an inside page by a speeding car. 

Tue Darirrir 


Correspondence 
Radio Operators on Strike 


fo tHe Eprrors or True Nation: 

The radio operators on the ships of the American Mer- 
hant Line are on strike against vicious working conditions. 
scab operators of questionable ability and experience are in 
charge of this important work on board the company’s four ships. 
Ihe strike against the latest wage cut of 25 per cent is being 
led by the American Radio Telegraphists’ Association. 

Phe American Merchant Line is a subsidiary of the United 
States Lines, which in turn is controlled by the International 
Mercantile Marine Corporation. Is it in vratitude to the Uni 
ted States government tor the millions of dollars in mail subsi- 
dies which it receives that it thus further reduces the miserable 
waypes of radio operators to $75 per month for chief Operator and 
$65 per month for the second operator, and increases their hours 
of work from eight to twelve a day? Radio operators are now 
compelled to work continuous shifts of six hours on and six 
hours off. twelve hours out of twenty-four, eighty-four hours a 
week of nerve-racking, intensive work—work often involving 
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the safety of ship, cargo, crew, and passengers. For this they 
receive wages which, reckoned in hourly pay, is less than that 
of the oilers or stewards on the same ships. 

The radio operator is licensed by the Federal Radio Com 
mission. He must have a thorough knowledge of radio trans- 
mission, radio reception, motors, generators, storage batteries. 
and general electrical theory, as well as of international radjo 
laws and regulations. He must be his own bookkeeper and be 
responsible for money collected on messages. He is relied upon 
absolutely by the master of the vessel accurately to determine 
the ship’s position by means of the radio compass in foggy 
weather. Often he holds in his hands millions of dollars’ wort) 
of property and the lives of all on board. Can a steamship con 
pany be strongly enough condemned for subjecting its passengers 
to the inevitable risk of overworked, underpaid, nervous, an 
irritable radio operators? 

The operators, members of the American Radio Teleyrs 
phists’ Association, are striking back. For many of these high!) 
trained, well-educated men this is the first struggle against a 
powerful corporation. If your readers are in sympathy with the 
operators they may send contributions to the strike fund. Ad- 
dress the Secretary, A. R. T. A., 22 Whitehall Street, New York. 

New York, April 25 Hoyt S. Happocx 


Everyman 


To rue Eprrors or THE NATION: 

On my return from Egypt, whither I went in connection 
with my work for the cause of international cooperation, my 
attention was drawn to your issue of April 4, in which it was 
stated that I made Everyman “an independent fascist paper.” 

In the early summer of 1933 I was asked by a codirectur 
of the Spectator to take a small interest in the weekly Every mas. 
I told him that my time was so entirely occupied in advancing 
the three causes for which I work—(1) the unity of the British 
Commonwealth through the Over-Seas League, (2) English- 
speaking friendship through the English-speaking Union, and 
(3) the cause of world unity though the All Peoples’ Associa- 
tion—that I could not be burdened with any more work. But 
if £1,000—one-tenth of the capital to be raised—would be of 
any use, I was ready to take shares to this extent, only I could 
vive no time to the undertaking. I also stipulated that the edi- 
torial policy of the paper must do nothing to make more difhcult 
my work for international cooperation. 

I was away from London from the middle of July, and on 
my return in October from Italy the first thing I did was to 
resign from the board of Everyman, as I felt the policy was not 
in accordance with my work. It is utterly untrue to say that ! 
made it (Everyman) an independent fascist paper. 

London, April 24 EvgeLyN WreNCH 


I. W. W. 


To tHe Eprrors or THe Nation: 

The statement made by Samuel Romer in his article ‘The 
Place of Labor in the Auto Industry, in your issue of April 4, 
that “the Industrial Workers of the World bowed its way out 
after putting up a bold front but losing an important strike” 
may be an expression of Mr. Romer’s wish but is far from accu- 
rate. It should be put in the collection of obituary notices for 
our unien that have appeared several times annually for the 
last twenty-nine years. The fact is that instead of the I. W. W. 
bowing out of the picture after the Murray Body strike, thr 
active members recruited there moved to every major automo 
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bile plant and started the active campaign of job action that has 
been getting most of the wage increases obtained this year. In 
one department after another they have got the men to sit on 
their tool boxes while the pay went up. Total increases of as 
much as 50 per cent have been obtained in this way. It is a 
method much preferred to the A. F. of L. method of securing 
representation by showing union membership records to a du- 
bious public body that also gives representation to the employ- 
ers. In these numerous I. W. W. strikes on the job the man- 
agement has been assured of the capacity of the committee to 
represent the men by the fact that work stopped during nego- 
tiations. 
Detroit, April 29 F. W. THompson 


Young Poets Wanted 


lo tHe Evirors or THe Nation: 

I am endeavoring to compile an anthology of poetry writ- 
ten by young poets aged twenty-five or less, and should be 
grateful for the opportunity of using your columns to invite 
iny of your readers who come within this age limit to submit 
work to me. Poems should be original and previously unpub- 
lished. All work will be read carefully and returned if un- 
suitable, providing an international postage coupon is inclosed 
for this purpose. I cannot at present offer any monetary re- 
ward for work accepted, but if and when the anthology is pub- 
lished, I guarantee to pay for all poems therein. I further guar- 
antee that no contributor will be asked to pay anything toward 
cost of publication. 

Contributions should be addressed to me at Chetwynd, 
Burnside Avenue, Stockton Heath, Warrington, Lancashire. 

Warrington, England, April 10 L. ArtHUR HALSALL 


MAX EASTMAN’S 


Artists In 
Uniform 


“A viclent attack upon the attempt to make 
art a slave to propaganda . . . an impassioned 
plea for literary values.’’—Henry Seidel 
Canby. “‘Provocative in the extreme.” — John 
Chamberlain. $2.50 


G. D. H. COLE'S 


What Marx 
Really Meant 


Restates the fundamentals of Marxism in terms 
of the twentieth century. “It should answer the 
prayers of those in search of an introduction 
that is lucid, objective and undogmatic.”—John 
Chamberlain, N. Y. Times. $2.00 
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MARRIAGE (Sex Aspects, Instruction) 


| SEX HYGIENE (Precautions, Directions) 
THE se IMPULSE (Contrasted: in Men, In 


en) 
| SEX VARIATION (Physteal, Psychological) 
| PRACT! 
SEXUAL SHORTCOMINGS (Impotence, Frigid- | 
wer naan ERS (Ceitus interruptus, reservatus; 
| SEX ABNORMALITIES (Perversion, Sadism. | lesions.” 
| Masochism, Fetichism, Exhibitionism, Homo- | H 


| ITY, EUGENIC 


THIRTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEX ORGANS OF MEN (4 plates,* 15 
illustrations) 


| DEVELOPMENT BEFORE BIRTH (2 plates.* 4 | 
illustrations) | | 


“\ * Fall-page. | 
PRICE $2.50 (postage 15c extra) 

















SEX HABITS 


A VITAL FACTOR IN WELL-BEING 
By A. Buschke, M.D. and F. Jacobsohn, M.D. 


Specializing Physicians to the Great Continental Rudolf-Virchow Hospital 


Foreword by Gerard L. Moench, M.D. 


Associate Professor of Gynecology, New York Post-graduate Hospital, Columbia University 


anguish and emotional up- 
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‘This work on the sex fife, a collaboration by two 
outstanding specialists, gives admirably ard simply 
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ductive organs can be obtained. The description 
is accompanied by a set of beautiful photegraphs 
[ of the various organs. A finer set could net be 
} found in any anatomy beok. . . 


—-Glesgow Sialneseite Publications 
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JOHN DEWEY reviews the new 
book by MORRIS R. COHEN 


(author of “Reason and Nature”) and 


ERNEST NAGEL 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


LOGIC 


AND THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


A basic and comprehensive survey that illustrates 
the role of logic in every department of thought 
“This solid book is genuinely modern. Not only 
is ic published in the current year, but for the 
first time, as far as I am aware, it unites in a text 
book the revisions and additions of competent 
thinkers in the logical field with an exposition of 
the traditional Aristotelian logic and with an 
effective critical restatement of the traditional 


inductive logic of Mill.” 
—JOHN DEWEY, The Nation 


467 pages, $3.50 





T. S$. ELIOT 
AFTER STRANGE GODS 


After fifteen years’ interval, Mr. Eliot develops 
the implications of his essay, “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent,” in these three essays, which 
are the Page-Barbour Lectures for 1933 at the 
University of Virginia “A profound interpre- 
tation: literature must answer it (not merely by 
a journalistic refutation) though the answer may 
not come until most of our contemporary litera- 
ture has been forgotten Mr Eliot’s most 
trenchant and yet most teasing particularization 
of the religious and moral tradition in literature.” 


Peter Monro Jack, N. Y. Times $1.25 





JOHN DOS PASSOS 
THREE PLAYS 


Collecting “The Garbage Man,” “Airways, Inc.,’ 
and a new play, “Fortune Heights,” which is 


being produced now in three theatres in Russia. 
$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave. New York 
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Finance 


large and Small Investors 
R war's Washington experiences have driven home ty 


Wall Street and to big business in general the growing 

need tor some method of mass political influence with 
which to replace the shattered slogan of the full dinner pail 
Still possessing most of the means for direct pressure on legis] 
tors which previously sufficed them, the large financial interest 
have tound their path at Washington blocked, in certain 
stances, by the antagonistic attitude of some factions within th: 
Roosevelt Administration and by the growing strength in Cor 
sress of the labor and agricultural elements. The magnates 
have therefore turned their attention to the neglected poten 
tialities of the mass ot small security owners, representing many 
millions oi votes hitherto unexploited by big business. 

The public-utility industry was the first to flirt with the 
idea of utilizing the pressure which these masses could exert 
it remained, however, tor the Association of Stock Exchang: 
Firms, in its frantic search for propaganda to offset the demand 
tor stock regulation, to conceive of a blanket appeal to stuck 
holders to exert their influence. While this movement did no: 
assumne the mass proportions hoped for by some of its sponsors 
the idea of a vast investors’ lobby intrenched at Washington to 
fight “radical” and “dangerous” legislation has refused to die. 
It has been revived at various annual company meetings this 
spring. The New York Times took a hand early in April with 
an article describing tentative plans for such an organization by) 
“industrialists, investment institutions, savings banks, and insur 
ance companies.” Despite this sponsorship, the article hastened 
to add, the organization would be run solely in the interests o! 
the small investor, with the large corporate backers contributiny 
only moral support and direct appeals to their stockholders. ‘The 
latest recruit to the cause is James W. Gerard, tormer Am 
bassador to Germany, who recently delivered a fervent plea that 
investors cease serving as a “football” to politicians and radical 
groups and organize to protect the interests of “the great middle 
class” against radical legislation. Only passing mention was 
made of the need for protection against Wall Street. 

Such a movement, by playing on the appetite of the investor 
for larger dividends and by constantly dwelling on the argument 
that increased wages and possible restriction of prices inevitably 
mean smaller dividends, could prove of immense political benefit 
to the big business interests. To control such a movement, how 
ever, would require a skilful semi-fascist technique in cajoling 
the small investor into protecting the interests of big business 
at the expense, for the most part, of his own. A greater 
initial difficulty would be presented by the problem of finding 
a common political ground, satisfactory to big business, on 
which to unite the diverse interests of the security holders ot 
the nation. This complexity of interest suggests the ultimate 
dilemma of the small investor. For, with the exception of the 
upper fringe of large individual holders of securities, the essen 
tial interest of the investor groups in the national economy is 
as consumers, small salaried employees, or wage-earners and 
does not lie in a variation of a few dollars a year in the income 
trom their security holdings. Organization in their capacity as 
investors could benefit their position only by guiding an effective 
mass attack against the abuses of corporation management. 
Unless a spontaneous movement for this should develop within 
its own ranks, such an organization could hardly escape further 
ing the exploitation of the interests of the people as a whole 
for the benefit of the dominant business and financial groups. 
Peter Hetmoop Noyes 
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Isolation 
By CHARLOTTE WILDER 


the days of that month. . . were blood 
drops, one by one . . . coldly gathered . hanging 
pendent 
to the twist of midnight... . 

they were dew 
reflecting in the pearl shimmer 
of their rounds 


evanescent sealed static images: 


the presence of those I loved 

who left 

stayed for ten days . . . | was in their 
rooms; every inch was their 

movement .. . the ninth, it began to seep 
out... as warmth leaves a house, through 
the windows and door-slits . . . and, 

one certain day, toward twilight: I knew 
they would never come back; this was not their 
place any more; I doubted 

it had been .. . 


that evening, the sunset . . . was a sword: 

it approached . . . and, bending fluidly upward, 
laid only two parallel blade-cold surfaces 
on my eyes’ surfaces. 


The Unity of Shakespeare 


HE superiority of Shakespeare to his contemporaries 

was acknowledged by his contemporaries while they 

lived. It took more time, though not very much, for 
critics in the seventeenth century to realize that Shakespeare 
had been superior to his predecessors as well. Now in the 
twentieth century, 370 years after his birth, we can count up 
a dozen successors whom we are willing to call great, not to 
speak of a hundred whom in one way or another we like; 
but in all this time there has been no disposition to deny to 
Shakespeare the honor of being the greatest English poet. 
No literary title is more clear, however various have been our 
attempts to prove it. Each generation since Shakespeare’s 
death has had its own special reason for thinking him great. 
it is the sum of those reasons, with much that has never been 
said besides—with the silent delight and admiration of in- 
umerable readers and spectators of the plays—it is the sum 
of those reasons, expressed or unexpressed, rather than any 
single one of them, which establishes the supremacy of 
Shakespeare as a poet. 

Shakespeare the poet includes Shakespeare the play- 
wright. Shakespeare the man we know so little about that 
it is hardly worth our while to speculate as to whether he 
measured up in character and person to any notion we may 
happen to cherish concerning the kind of man a poet ought 
But Shakespeare the poet is in his books, and he is 
not to be separated from the playwright. He is not to be 
appreciated, as we appreciate many another poet, in terms 


t 


to be. 
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merely of his technique—his rhythms, his images, his dex- 
terity, and his diction—or even in terms of the value which 
can be placed upon the things he said. He never said them; 
his characters did. So is his poetry not his own; it is that 
of those who speak it in the plays—Falstaff, Hotspur, Glen 
dower, Oberon, John of Gaunt, Richard II, Richard III, 
Faulconbridge, Shylock, Portia, Benedick, Beatrice, Ulysses, 
Pericles, Imogen, Prospero, Miranda, Henry V, Romeo and 
Juliet and Mercutio, Brutus and Cassius and Mare Antony, 
Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth, and Antony and 
Cleopatra. Not only is the poetry of these people, and of the 
songs they sometimes sing, supreme in itself; it is supreme 
also because of its appropriateness to them and to the context 
of their predicaments. Not content with its intrinsic beauty, 
it borrows all that beauty which comes from its being present 
in the richest, the most terrible, the most amusing, the most 
exciting, the most human stories we possess. ‘This is not to 
deny that the Sonnets, when taken as poetry in the more lim- 
ited sense, might in themselves make good the claim that 
Shakespeare is our noblest writer. Their skill is something 
to wonder about, and many indeed have wondered about it. 
But even they have been called dramatic; and in any event 
they are the merest introduction to a master who wrote a 
thousand other pages wherein live people speak their own 
poetry—equally fine, and immeasurably more significant. 
Nor is this to deny the separate beauty of many a single 
line or speech in the plays, and the value of the thing thus 
said. It is simply to emphasize the fact that Shakespeare is 
a poet in the widest and deepest possible sense. He is a poet, 
that is to say, not only when he is writing his lines but even 
more when he is planning his plays, when he is feeling them 
and conceiving them as wholes, when he is understanding 
what needs to be invented here, what needs to be amplified 
there, and what needs to be suppressed in another place or 
barely suggested; when, in a word, he is letting his intellect 
work with his instinct toward the completion of some struc- 
ture which shall be at the same time more intricate and more 
comprehensible than anything of its kind yet known to man’s 
imagination. Shakespeare is as simple as he is subtle, as 
clear as he is profound; and this is because he is so completely 
and naturally a poet. He does not seem able to be anything 
else, whether he is thinking, feeling, or merely deciding upon 
the outline of an action, upon the propriety of an effect. 
We flatter ourselves today that we know more about 
the plays as wholes than our predecessors did, and there is 
some excuse for this vanity. Our predecessors in criticism 
have studied in turn the characters of Shakespeare, the dra- 
maturgy, the diction, the philosophy, the imagery, and the 
verse. Partly because they did their work so well we are 
now in possession of unprecedented riches, whether of fact, 
of cross-reference, of observation, or of understanding. We 
are free to spend these riches in an endeavor to describe the 
plays as the wonderful structures which they are—to note, 
for instance, that each of them achieves an extraordinary 
unity of sound, sight, and sense, and that within each one of 
them there is the most delicate arrangement of dramatic parts 
so balanced as to produce an effect at once sensational and 
natural. We have discovered that the unity of one of 
Shakespeare’s plays is not to be found in the chief character 
alone, or in all of the characters put together, or in the plot, 
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or in the poetry, but in the harmony of these elements with 
one another—all of them contributing to the expression of 
an idea for which there is no equivalent in our words, but 
which to a reader is quite as unmistakable as the quality of 
a certain day, the temperament of an interesting friend, or the 
truth of an experience. The unity of “King Lear,” for ex- 
ample, seems finally to be felt when one perceives the almost 
musical relation of the Gloucester story to the story of Lear, 
and then perceives the contributions made to the develop- 
ment of this twofold theme by the landscape, the weather, 
the fauna and flora, and the voices of Edgar, the Fool, and 
Kent. Yet even that is far from all. So with the other fa- 
mous tragedies; no analysis yet made has exhausted the tale 
of their precise and luminous contents. So with the histories. 
And so with the comedies, early, middle, and late—“‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “As You Like It,” “Troilus and 
Cressida,” “Cymbeline,” and “The Tempest.” Poetically 
tninded commentators have sounded the most brilliant re- 
sources of our language in an attempt to express and explain 
their glamor. Yet it is as if they had never been touched— 
they elude us as they always did, singing so naturally as they 
pass us by. We flatter ourselves that we do not say certain 
wrong or sentimental things about Shakespeare, as our ances- 
tors did. We should not flatter ourselves that we can say 
the right things forever. Other generations will have their 
cay, and Shakespeare will go on being what he is—the hap- 
wiest, most copious, most complicated, and yet most compre- 
hensible artist who ever used English words. 
Mark Van Doren 


Peace and the Arms Makers 


Merchants of Death. By H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hani 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $2.50. 
By George Seldes. 


ghen. 
Iron, Blood and Profits. 

Brothers. $2.50. 
i T is no disparagement of two excellent books to say that the 


Harper and 


most striking fact about “Merchants of Death” and “Iron, 

Blood and Profits” is their simultaneous appearance. With- 
n a few weeks of the publication of an important article upon 
the same subject in Fortune, hard upon the heels of Beverley 
Nichols’s “Cry Havoc” and Fenner Brockway’s “Bloody Trafic,” 
barely ahead of a related essay in the current /darper’s, appear 
together these two exposes of the trafic in arms. The effect is 
almost sinister. One is tempted to ask why Messrs. Engelbrecht 
and Hanighen and Mr. George Seldes and Mr. Nichols and 
\Ir. Brockway and Mr. George Gunther and the editors of 
Fortune and all the company of newspaper and magazine cdi- 
tors and contributors who have nibbled at the general theme 
have come to the same subject at the same time from practically 
Is it 
an elaborate campaign of propaganda engineered from some 
cleavages of 


the same angle and with approximately the same facts. 


ecret source so remote from all the ordinary 
n that it can enlist magazine like Fortune and writers 
Engelbrecht and politicians like Senator Nye? Or is it 
a journalistic mob reaction to an idea of such compelling 
ilistic merit that it has appealed to half a dozen publishers 
ttorce? Or is the whole thing coincidence—a few liberal writ 
ers following their natural bent and a few conservative thinkers 
taking a fling at the one capitalistic group upon which capitalists 
can vent their misgivings—with the two attacking columns meet 
ing haphazard not only in theme but in time? Or is it all much 


more significant than that? Are these signs and portents? It 





was Ben Jonson who remarked that swallows fly low before 4 
storm. It was Jaurés who talked of conspiracy in Europe in 
the summer of 1914 and whose mouti was stopped with earth. 

One at least of these questions can be simply answered. Th- 
reason why all these books and articles, trom the hysterical and 
superficial “Cry Havoc” to the firmly documented and soundly 
written “Merchants of Death,” contain approximately the samme 
important facts is that all these books and articles draw upon 
common sources and upon each other. Their authors have a!! 
read at first or second hand such works as “The Secret Inte: 
national” and “Patriotism, Ltd.,” issued by the Union of Demo 
cratic Control in London. They have all read the pertinent 
League of Nations reports. They have most of them read the 
armament issue of the French magazine Le Crapouillot. And 
they have seen each other’s work. The editors of Fortune, fo: 
example, had the advantage of seeing the galleys of “Merchants 
of Death” while their own article was in process. In addition 
such of them as are Americans have read the excellent reprints 
of European comments upon the traffic in arms published by; 
Quincy Howe in his Living Age. (Mr. Howe, who has re 
ceived little credit, is undoubtedly the man most responsible for 
the entire American campaign.) It is therefore not surprising 
that all these books and articles should cover much the same 
ground. ‘They all tell the story of the failure of the French 
high command to fire on the mines of Briey, they all recount the 
fantastic adventures of Sir Basil Zaharoff, they all report the 
venality of the press, the sales of arms to potential enemies, the 
interlocking of apparently competing concerns in theoretic!’ 
hostile countries, the hypocrisies of the owners. Beyond that 
common core they differ only in their use of background. ‘“Mer- 
chants of Death” is more scholarly and historical than “Iron 
Blood and Profits.” “Iron, Blood and Profits” is broader in 
scope and better informed about the general contemporary scene 
than “Merchants of Death.” 

One efiect of this great hue and cry against the manu! 
turers of arms is to set up in the reader’s mind a certain hes 
tant objection. A single book attacking these unlovely creatur: 
makes its point. Nothing cold be more contemptible than the 
desire to profit by the te:n guts and blinded eyes of murdered 
boys. But four books and a half-dozen articles driving home the 
same indictment raise the shalew of a dovbt. Is there not per 
haps an almost indecent eagerness to make these men and these 
corporations the scapegoats of society? And is not the resultant 
sense of righteous indignation just a trifle smug? How, pre 
cisely, should these people be expected to act? Given the capi- 
talistic system, given the armament business as one of many capi- 
talistic businesses, given the expectation of making a profit out 
of that Lusiness, the rest follows logically by its own nature. 
There is an element of irony in the career of Mr. Krupp which 
is absent perhaps from the career of Mr. Morgan. But tie 
irony is not inherent in the armament business itself. The irony 
lies in the pretense that that business, because it manufactures 
the tools of war, is in some way a business associated with the 
sentiments of patriotism. Actually, of course, the armament 
maker has no more to do with the sentiment of patriotism in 
his search for profits than any other manufacturer. He acts 
not as a German or an American or a Frenchman but as a 
As the authors of “Merchants of Death” put it: 
de 


capitalist. 
Inventiveness produced a superior product and th 
velopment in technology made possible the mass productio 
of arms. Immediately the problem of markets arose and 
tied to that were the further problems of patriotism and 
business methods. After some hesitation, Krupp decided 
that a strict interpretation of patriotism was injurious to 
business and he embarked on a program of world-wide 
sales. 


It is only the hesitation—which does him perhaps no honor 
which distinguishes Krupp from his colleagues in other lines. 
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The mere fact, in other words, that the business of manu- 
facturing arms for profit is loathsome does not enable the rest of 
us to shoulder our responsibility off upon the armament manu- 
facturers. As long as the world requires arms it will require 
arms makers. And since few governments can manufacture 
their own arms, the great majority of arms makers will be pri- 
vate individuals. If we suffer them we must suffer their acts— 
and they will act according to their interest. The real problem 
and the only possible solution is to alter if possible the world’s 
belief that it requires arms. And there never was a bleaker 
prospect of success in that endeavor than the prospect now be- 
fore us. 

One thing, however, of the utmost importance to that effort 
these various volumes have accomplished. The world can only 
be turned against war by teaching. Teaching requires the use 
of the radio and the press. So far efforts to use the press to 
that end have failed, and have failed largely because of a coun- 
ter-propaganda of fear. These volumes make it sufficiently clear 
that the source of the counter-propaganda of fear has very 
frequently been the armament manufacturers themselves work- 
ng through subsidized and dishonest mediums of news. Fore- 
warned by that knowledge and supported by such proof as the 
proof supplied by Soviet revelations of czarist activities in 
France, it should now be possible to attack the problem of peace 
propaganda intelligently. Infinitely more important than the 
crucifixion of “the fifty men who run the munitions racket” is 
the cleansing of the press. If that can be done, the fifty racke- 
teers can be rendered impotent. If it cannot be done, even the 
execution of the fifty would serve no purpose, for they would be 
replaced tomorrow by fifty or by fifty thousand more. 

ArcuisALp MacLeisn 


The Lost Generation and 
the New Morality 


The Unpossessed. By Tess Slesinger. Simon and Schuster. 
$2.50. 
ISS SLESINGER’S generation, which she calls “the 
M unpossessed,” is of a slightly later vintage than the 
well-known post-war company of Hemingway and Kay 
Boyle. She pictures them in the throes of a desperate effort to 
face the new discipline of collective action. Whoever read her 
brilliant and bitter indictment of the jittery era in “Missis 
Flinders’—which seemed to me the best short story of last year 
—will have been watching for this larger treatment of similar 
material. 

And how does Miss Slesinger view this new, regenerative 
process? In the main, her colors are decidedly mordant. “The 
Unpossessed” pictures a group of younger New York intellec- 
tuals whose social protest remains pretty much in the realm of 
talk—Lenin toasted in gin, as it were, revolution served up 
with cocktails. Though a few of her youngest characters es- 
cape arraignment, the rest come in for large doses of ridicule. 
All the liveliest portions of this very lively and readable first 
novel catch her characters in ludicrous postures: Bruno, the 
tired Jewish radical, mocking himself behind a smoke screen of 
vaudeville; Jeffrey, the sex novelist, displaying his technique of 
lady-killing; Miles, the stiff theorist, pursued by a New England 
onscience; Merle Middleton, the society matron, romanticizing 
revolution from the safety of wealth and the escape of psycho- 
analysis; the jazz-age Elizabeth rotating iv a whirl of chain- 
drinking, chain-smoking, chain-loving. Even the minor touches, 
such as the ambiguous and embarrassing presence of Graham 
Hatcher, the one Negro at the left-wing party, have a finished 
brilliance of social comedy. There is danger, indeed, that Miss 

















A definite, new 
philosophy for 
20th century man 





For those who want basic think- 
ing on modern problems — an 
organization of political, scientific, 
aesthetic, moral and religious values 
in place of scattered ideas. 


REALITY 
and ILLUSION 


A NEW FRAMEWORK OF VALUES 


By Richard Rothschild 











Percy Hutchison in the N. Y. Times. “It 
is because at the present time our view 
of life is so awry that Richard Rothschild 
has attempted to think through, and to 
carry us with him, to some solid basis on 
which one may take one’s stand. ...An 
important contribution.” 


Professor C. M. Bakewell, Yale University. 
“A significant and original contribution 
Some of the chapters are brilliant.” 


J. E. Spingarn. “I wish every student in 
American universities could be made to 
read it.” 





“Reality and Illusion” is a profound and 
gripping work by the author of “Para- 
doxy,” on the theme that the present world 
crisis is only one phase of a deep unsettle- 
ment of Western thought. What is the 
source of modern man’s sense of frustra- 
tion? Is a “science of society” a false 
dream? What will be the “new wisdom?” 
Not a pedantic treatise, this book offers a 
definite philosophy, ranging from aesthetics 
to the problems of personal maturity, from 
quantum physics to morality, from reli- 
gion to the meaning of history. 


At all bookstores, $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 
383 Madison Ave. New York City 
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Slesinger’s verbal brilliance, her gift for juggling epithets and 
shibboleths, may run away with her. The bedroom scene in the 
Paris pension, for instance, comes close to facile smartness. 
Since her ridicule cuts both ways, however, this tendency is 
But as a novel “The Unpossessed”’ betrays 
a more fundamental weakness. Perhaps the tact that the short 
story “Missis Flinders” stands as the last chapter, with the 
book built back as it were from that entity, accounts for a cer- 
tain brokenness both as to structure and theme. Its unity is 
threatened by the fact that Bruno now competes with Margaret 
(Missis Flinders) as the chiet character, and their problems 
remain unrelated. Bruno’s Hamlet-like straddle would be 
solved apparently by the courage to lose himself in collective ac- 
tion. Maryaret’s probem is quite different: it is sex, “woman- 
hood,” and her salvation supposedly lies in the most bourgeois of 
resources—having a baby. And incidentally, Margaret’s story is 
not improved by its larger treatment; a certain sentimentality 
has crept in which was wholly absent from the short story. But 
-on the one hand 


generally avoided. 


the main weakness is that these two themes 
a sort of D. H. Lawrence critique of sexual integrity, and on 
the other redemption by social action—run separate courses 
through the book and are never really integrated. As a result 
the book breaks down at important points, where “talk” fails 
to bridge the gaps in underlying structure. A number of scenes, 
acluding the climactic “party,” have the air of tours de force. 
It is nevertheless a brilliant and cutting first novel. Miss 
Slesinger is harsh on her “fellow-travelers”; she does not pre- 
rend that their redemption has been accomplished, and it is even 
mplied that for some of them, in the words of Bruno, the rev- 
olution is just another opiate. This seems to be salutary rather 
than not, and it is a credit to her honesty that the book does not 
end with a wishful red sunrise on the immediate horizon. 
FERNER NUHN 


Flower of Manhattan 


By Edith Wharton. Appleton-Century 


A Backward Glance. 
Company. $3. 
MONG the many crisp utterances on her craft which 
A Mrs. Wharton sprinkles throughout this volume is the 
following: “There could be no greater critical ineptitude 

than to judge a novel according to what it ought to have been 
thout.”” For the reader of these reminiscences desirous of ex- 
tracting their very special quality of charm and interest this 
remark is an excellent one to keep in mind. Nothing could be 
more foolish than to throw down this book with the objection 
that its backgrounds, its people, and its events seem lacking in 
vital significance to the harried and very much preoccupied 
reader of today. It is beside the point to make uncomplimen- 
tary comparisons between the author of “The House of Mirth” 
ind the man with the dinner pail—that latter-nineteenth-century 
specter whom Mrs. Wharton quaintly invokes in one passage. 
The point is rather that Mrs. Wharton was the flower, the 
exquisite and certainly altogether undeserved flower, of a social 
rroup in America whose always tenuous existence has for some 
time now shaded off into oblivion. Daughter of Rhinelanders 
debutante of the ave of innocence, intimate of 
lovers of culture who flitted back 


ind Stevenses 
frail and neurasthenic 
nd forth between Europe and America in the eighties, Mrs. 
Wharton was unquestionably affected by the moral and social 
values of the period and milieu into which she happened to be 
She would have been something of a monster not to 
For like every 


those 


born 
have been so affected—up to a certain point. 
authentic novelist. Mrs. Wharton was at once the product of a 
very particular set of conditions and the observer and critic of 


What made Mrs. Wharton a novelist rather 


those conditions. 





than just another occupant of a box at the Metropolitan wa, 
of course a very early perception of what she herself calls the 
“flatness and futility” of the society of her time. But what 
was in the first place responsible for this perception on the par: 
of a young woman who had every reason to be admirably co; 
ditioned, as one says nowadays, remains something of a mystery 
Heredity, in her case, offers no clue: her mother seems to have 
been a perfect model of her class; and her father, except fo: 
slightly adventurous taste for Spanish travel, was apparent, 
undistinguished by any special sensibility or intelligence. Ye: 
sensibility and intelligence were both gifts which Edith Wharton 
possessed and which set her apart automatically from her tan 
ily and her class. The weaknesses of her writing—the thinnes, 
of her most characteristic material, the increasing fragility o: 
her point of view, and the still insuperable aura of gentility- 
can all be laid to her time and her class. But her strength j. 
her own—the strength which enabled her, in her very best work 
to pass so tar beyond that conditioning process which is re 
garded as so inevitable today. This is the mystery which wil! 
not be found revealed in either the handbooks of American 
cultural history or in the gospel according to Marx. 

If there is any continuous dramatic interest in these pages 
it consists in the unbroken persistency of Mrs. Wharton’s etfort 
at emancipation—the old battle of the artist with the world 
Contrary to what might have been expected, reconstructivn ot 
old New York, its manners and its people, occupy rather little 
of the book. Most of it is concerned with Mrs. Wharton's 
personal friendships with people who, like Walter Berry and 
Henry James, had made the same renunciations as herself or 
who, like the Bourgets and the Comtesse de Fitz-James, be 
longed by right of birth to the “richer soil” of Europe. Fo: 
Mrs. Wharton’s life, once she had decided to commit herself to 
perspective rather than participation, was necessarily cast on th 
more intensely personal plane of friends, books, gardening, and 
travel. But even these compensations were not tolerated when 
they encroached too much on the practice of her craft. Unlike 
Gertrude Stein, she found in war work less a romance than 
distraction. And there is something half-apologetic in her a 
count of the brilliant salons in Paris attended in the pre-war 
epoch. What emerges throughout is an insistence on the pri 
ority for the novelist of the claims of his craft over all other 
claims that might be made. 

The question will occur, of course, how well this attitud 
is sustained by the evidence of so much of Mrs. Wharton's ac 
tual practice of her craft—especially in recent years. It is not 
an exaggeration to say that it is almost impossible to believe that 
“Ethan Frome” and “Twilight Sleep” could have been written 
by the same hand. Speaking of Balzac and Thackeray and 
Proust, all novelists of manners like herself, Mrs. Wharton 
remarks on the tendency of such novelists “to be dazzled by 
contact with the very society they satirize.” But she goes on 
to justify them with the suggestion that pour comprendre il faut 
aimer, and perhaps this is the best justification that can be 
offered for Mrs. Wharton herself. Because in all her later 
fictien love takes precedence over understanding, the ambiguity 
that has always marked her writing is less productive of those 
qualities which we look for in the true satirist. But there 1s 
in the present work a kind of recrudescence of that old ambiguity 
which gives it a much more interesting quality than will be 
found in many works by authors who have more definitely made 
up their minds about things. WitiiaM Troy 





Buckminster Fuller, designer of the Dymaxion car, 
will review Lewis Mumford’s “Technics and Civiliza 
tion” in the next issue of The Nation. 
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Clouding the Wine and 
Cracking the Bottles 


What Marx Really Meant. By G. D. H. Cole. 
Knopf. $2. 


D. H. COLE is a clear-voiced and kindly teacher. His 
(5 “Guide Through World Chaos” is a friend to the dis- 
® tracted mind, and “What Everybody Wants to Know 
About Money,” planned and edited by him, is a plain man’s key 
to modern highbrow conversation. Only an economist who used 
to be a poet could be so humanly helpful. 
So much the more distressing to find him writing this new 
book, in which, through 309 pages of steady and unanswerable 
proof to the contrary, he keeps up the confusing pretense that 
his opinions are “Marxism.” Nothing could be more bewilder- 
ng to a mind inquiring either about Marx or about G. D. H. 
Cole. He disagrees with Marx explicitly upon so many cardinal 
points that he ought out of a mere sense of proportion to call 
his book ‘Where Marx Was Wrong.” And if you add to these 
‘plicit disagreements the number of points in which he uncon- 
sciously attributes to Marx modern scientific attitudes abso- 
lutely alien to the philosophy of dialectic materialism and im- 
sssible for a Hegelian-trained mind of the last century to con 
ler reasonable, the title of the book, “What Marx Really 

\ieant,” becomes nothing less than a joke. If Marx meant 
s, one cries out in a kind of amused desperation, why in the 
me of God didn’t he say it? 

Sidney Hook, I thought, went as far as a sense of humor 

id permit in pouring new wine into the old Marxian bot- 

s. He not only abandoned materialism and historic determin- 
) and the inevitability of the communist society, and reduced 
Jas Kapital” to the status of an “illustration” (and poor 
gels to the status of a pupil too dumb to understand “Das 
pital” or the dialectic method), but abandoned also the tri- 
ic form of the dialectic and the universality of its application. 
\ccording to Hook’s version, dialectic materialism is a_phi- 
ophy which declares that the world is not uniformly material 
| wherever it is material it is not dialectic. That was fan- 
stic enough. But G. D. H. Cole, evidently very much influ- 
ed and encouraged by Hook’s example, repeats all these 
eroic operations, and then goes straight on and throws away 
e only two essential things Hook left untampered with—a be- 
ef in the class struggle as a dialectic principle constituting the 
sence of “all history,” and a belief in the labor theory of value 
integral to its contemporary application. I have counted 
twenty-nine points in which G. D. H. Cole either consciously 
mends or unconsciously contradicts the carefully expressed 
pinions of Marx himself upon vital questions. 

Mr. Cole himself has some misgivings about the nature of 

operations. “Some Marxists will say,” he concedes, “that 
vhat I have been saying is not Marxism at all... . Even if 
that were so, it would not matter, provided that mine were the 
better doctrine for today.” It would matter, and it does mat- 
ter, in just this—that it destroys utterly that simplicity and clar- 
ty of elucidation which is Mr. Cole’s great merit as a teacher. 
You cannot pour new wine into old bottles without clouding 
the wine as well as cracking the bottles. 

If Mr. Cole in the preface of his next book would quietly 
remark, “It was through Marx that I came to the point of 
ew which I am about to expound, and although I cannot ac- 
ept his system of thought, I owe to Marx many vital ideas and 
: tribute of affection and admiration,” and then go on in the 
ame of no “ism,” he would greatly clear the air both in his 
own mind and those of his pupils. He would, moreover, be 
‘heving a good maxim penned by himself in the poetic days: 


Alfred A. 
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Published Simultaneously in 12 Countries .. . the 
Outstanding BIOGRAPHY of the Spring by 


i dwic 








ir 
NINE ETCHED 
FROM LIFE 


Another best seller by the author of “Napoleon.” 
Portraits that live of nine great figures in the 
mighty game of Empire. Stalin, Mussolini, Ma- 
saryk, p= ned Lloyd G e, Venizolos and 
others. “Vivid human biographies . . . an excit- 
ing contribution to the historical record.’’— 7 
Herald Tribune. “He gives you an intimate and 
breathing portrait."—New Yorker. “Brilliant and 
compelling characterization.” —N. imes. 
Second large printing. $3.00 


McBRIDE BOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING THE 
BIG CORPORATIONS 


By the Editors of FORTUNE 


Here for the first time is the inside story of big corporations. Thi» 
illuminating survey deals not only with materials and markets, labor 
and capital, but with the personalities behind them, men so powerfui 
that in the late era of expansion ex-Ambassador Gerard named fifty- 
nine of them as the men who run the United States. Included are 
such titans as Ford Motor, National (Weirton) Steel, International 
Harvester, and others prominent in the news of the day. 
Strikingly Illustrated. $3.00 











ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 4 West 16th St., N. Y. 

















JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH Says: | 





AH, WILDERNESS! Guild Theater. O’Neill’s nostalgic comedy 
about a youth who discovers love and poetry together. Made 
doubly effective by the performance of George M. Cohan. 


DODSWORTH. Shubert Theater. Sidney Howard's impressive 
and deeply moving dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’s novel 
Brilliantly acted by Walter Huston and Fay Bainter. 


JIG SAW. Ethel Barrymore Theater. Antics of the pent-house set 
in a farce full of wit. With Ernest Truex and Spring Byington. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND. Alvin Theater. Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale give fine performances in Maxwell Anderson’s play 
An outstanding draimatic hit but one which left me a little cold 


MEN IN WHITE. Broadhurst Theater. Fine teamwork on the 
part of the members of the Group Theater helps to make this 
play about a voung doctor one of the things which must not 
be missed. 


H.M.S. PINAFORE and TRIAL BY JURY. Majestic Theater 
his week’s offering of a good company presenting Gilbert and 
Sullivan repertory. 


SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Mad doings at Prince 
ton which involve the efforts of some high-minded students t« 
rescue a not too innocent maiden in distress. Much the funniest 
farce of the year. 


STEVEDORE. Civic Repertory Theater. Uncommonly effective 
both as melodrama and as propaganda, reaching a really smash 
ing climax in a thunderous scene “on the barricades.” 


THE MILKY WAY. Court Theater. Elementary but amusing 
farce about one of Mr. Borden’s men who becomes a prize 
fighter by accident. With Hugh O’Connell. 


THE SHINING HOUR. Booth Theater. What happens to a 
quiet English family when love puts in an unexpected appear 
ance. Delightful comedy and the best of the recent offerings 
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RATION DAY 


FIESTA 


Special Entertainment Featuring 
Perollé String Quartet 
Five days of relaxation, sports, music, 
theatre, at an Adirondack camp noted 
for its beauty and modernity. 
Private Golf Course 
The camp remains open at 
attractive June rates. 
Write for details 
11 W. 42nd St.. New York City 
COlumbus 5-6346 
LENA BARISH SAM GARLEN 
Directors 
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MAX GORDON Successes 





WALTER SINCLAIR LEWIS’ 


HUSTON i “DODSWORTH” 


Dramatized by SIDNEY HOWARD 
SHUBERT THEATRE i vt 


Eves. 8:40, $1 to $3, plus tax. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2:30, 50¢ to $2.50, plus tax 













Gladys Adrianne Raymond 


COOPER ALLEN MASSEY 


in “The Shining Hour” 


A New Play by Keith Winter 
with Cyril Raymond—Marjorie Fielding—Derek Williams 


BOOTH Theatre, 45th Street, West of Broadway. Evenings 8:40 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2:30 













The Theatre Union presents 


The Seasons Outstanding Dramatic Hit 


STEVEDORE 


A gripping story of lynch terror on the waterfront of New Orleans: 
full of tension, punch, humor, and rich character portrayal. 
14th St. & 6th Ave. WAtkKins 9- — 


| CIVIC RE PERTORY THEA. ®s,,82%, "a, ts 4.8%? 











Next Week in The Nation 
Steel Labor Grows Restive 


By Karl Lore 
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Destroyers we create; 
Creating we undo. 

All things that now are great, 
Out of destruction grew. 


Why should a man with this sense of how great things 
grow waste his time trying to read back into an antiquated, ro- 
mantic German philosophy of being the views and attitudes of 
a modern social scientist? Is it a fear of the hardy and ex 
treme revolutionary action implied by what Marx really said 
that begets this milder and more opportunistic account of what 
he really meant? Is G. D. H. Cole, as of course all Bolsheviks 
will affirm, a “bourgeois deviation”? Or is it just the old, all 
too human need for a holy book and a god-the-father that makes 
him treat Marx as half-awakened theologians treat the Bible? 
I do not know. I only know that it is a bewildering Bible that 
has to be patched up and emended by the believer upon every 
third page, and it is a sadly doddering and loose-babbling old 
god-the-father who never succeeded once in his life upon any 
cardinal point of his system in saying what he meant. 

I prefer the Marx of the Bolsheviks, who created a naive 
metaphysical system according to which the world is made out 
of matter but this matter performs the essential function of 
spirit—that of going where the believer wants it to go by a 
“self-active” dialectic movement which constitutes its “essence” 
—and who stuck to this system through thick and thin. That 
is a Marx whom you can respect, from whom you can learn 
much, and whom you are not tempted to worship. 

I must append a correction of Mr. Cole’s allusion to my 
book “Marx and Lenin” as giving “a Trotzkyite interpreta- 
tion” of Marxism. That is an unscholarly reference to my 
book and a crude injustice to Trotzky, who is an orthodox 
Marxist and violently opposed to my position. 

Max EAstTMAn 


Shorter Notices 


On Our Way. By Franklin D. Roosevelt. The John Day 
Company. $2.50. 

It is a striking illustration of the character of modern book 
reviewing that this volume, immediately upon its appearance, 
should have received the leading position and the largest amount 
of space in most of our so-called literary reviews or depart 
ments, although a critical examination reveals no justification 
for calling it important either as literature or as a contribution 
of new ideas or information. It is a narrative of our present 
President’s first year in office, told largely by means of his ad- 
dresses and state papers, and as such is a useful work of refer- 
ence, although not for a minute comparable to the “World 
Almanac” or the “Statistical Abstract of the United States.” 
The title is good but a variation of that which Art Young used 
for his autobiography, “On My Way.” The sole basis which 
editors had for giving the book more than passing notice lay in 
the fact that its authorship was credited to the President of the 
United States—difficult as it is to believe that he wrote any con- 
siderable part of it other than the foreword and brief last 
chapter—and in the probability that the publishers would dis- 
tribute a liberal sum in advertising. 


Colonel Lawrence. The Man Behind the Legend. By Liddell 
Hart. Dodd, Mead and Company. $3.75. 

Mr. Hart, despite his subtitle, makes Colonel Lawrence 
more legendary than ever. His explanations, tentative by his 
own admission, merely leave more to be explained. The book, 
by proving that one can be intelligent about T. E. Lawrence (or 
Ross, or Shaw) without understanding him, suggests that the 
hero of Arabia is not to be considered in the light which shines 
on other men. His genius, or his malady, has produced in him 
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OPA KE 


L/S 
Craryville, N. Y. 
Bangaiows 
For the Entire Family 


These Lake-front four and five 
room cottages have two sleep- 
ing porches, 16x24 living 
rooms, fireplaces, own docks 
and boats. Kosher foods. 

All Junier Camp 
activities for 
children are in- 
eluded without 
eharge. 

Rentals from 
$400 to $800 


GOLF 


on famous Copake 18- 
hole course; no charge 
to tenants. All other 
camp sports and enter- 
talnment included. 


COPAKE 


Beekman 3-9620 





i!& Nassau St. 








STONYBROOK MANOR 
in Westport, Conn. 
has several charming studio bungalows 
available for an Ideal vacation for par- 
ents and children—open fire-places and 
all modern conveniences—tennis, hand- 
ball, swimming on grounds—golf and 
salt water beach nearby. Children’s ac- 
tivities directed by trained counsellors. 
Convenient Commutation. You may rent 
or buy on moderate terms. Stonybrook 
Manor, Flatiron Bidg., N.¥., Room 1105. 
Tel. GRam. 7-0042. Eves. WAt. 9-7166. 











ERMONT: in pretty village for the season, 

eight room house comfortably furnished, elee- 
tricity, bath, lawn, garden. Reasonable. P. O. 
tox 137, Randolph Center, Vt. 





ESTPORT (back country) charming 8 room 

Colonial house, bath, garage, replaces. 
Flower garden. Badminton court, brook. $350.00 
for season. Goodsitt, R.F.D. 2, Westport, Conn 
lel. Westport 6026. 





froR RENT in Watchung Mountains, 5 and 7 
room cottages, furnished, all improvements. 





Tennis, golf, bathing nearby. Lawns, shade. Max 
Cohen, 46 Somerset St., Plainfield, N. J. 
ONTCLAIR—furnished, for summer, mod- 


4 ern, 8 rooms and 3 baths. Reasonable rent to 
right tenant. 121 Inwood Ave. Montclair 2-2380. 


FoR RENT: Berkshire Hills. 7 room furnished 
farmhouse. Brook. Woods. 1700 ft. altitude. 
Entire summer $100. Or sell with 100 acres $2500. 
F. N. Davenport, 33 W. 42nd St., New York. 


AN ACRB—AT ONE VACATION’S COST 
in Westchester hills, one hour from New York. 
NON-PROFIT project; cultured persons, 
est character, pi water, etc. Reve? Write 
C. Rick, Crompond Rd., Peekskill, N. Y. 

A Solution for Depreciating Currency 











5,000 


will be paid by the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


and their associates 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


for the most interesting unpublished 
work NOT FICTION — $3,000 out- 
right, $2,000 as an advance on account 
of royalties. 

The typewritten manuscript, prefer- 
ably 75,000 to 150,000 words, may 
deal with any subject under the sun, 
provided it is founded on fact. 
Contest closes April 1, 1935. The 
judges are the Editorial Staff of the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. For 


NON-FICTION CONTEST 


descriptive circular write to The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 








LECTURES 








THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
CENTER 


9 Rue Louis Boilly, 
PARIS — FRANCB. 
Summer Session — 1934 
July 15th — August 31st, 
Lectures and Courses by DR. OTTO RANK and 
other leading specialists in— 
PSYCHOTHERAPY, PSYCHIATRY, CHILD 
GUIDANCE, PSYCHOLOGY, SOCIAL WORK 
AND COUNSELLING. 
Personal Analyses and Supervised Case Work. 
English language used. Special lectures by inter- 


mational Authorities. Moderate rates for living 
and tuition. 





TRAVEL 





First High School Student and College Fresh- 
man tour to the Soviet Union now being 
formed by experienced leader Progressive 
school teacher. Over two months trip. Five 
days in London. One week in a Soviet sum- 
mer camp. Total cost $445. Limited group. 


WORLD TOURISTS, Inc. 
175 Sth Ave., N. Y. ALgonquin 4-6656 











] )IRECTLY on Great South Bay, modern 8 
room furnished house, sun and o porches. 
lusive settlement. netting, boating, tennis, 
y and August, $450. Box 385, c/o The Nation. 


Cot TAGE on Cayuga Lake, four miles from 
4 Ithaca, N. Y. Eight rooms furnished, elec- 

ity, bath, sleeping-porch, fire-place. Secluded 
n ten acres woodland. Beat and _bath-house. 
V. W. Hyde, 4109 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EW YORK woman will rent part of country 
home near Redding, Connecticut. Living 
room, dining room, two bedrooms, bath, suitable 
family of three. Price including meals and room 
ervice, $350 monthly. Quiet atmosphere suitable 
writer or artist. Phone daytime LExington 2-2664 
write Box 47, R.F.D. 2, Danbury, Conn. Chris- 
only. 








EEKSKILL STATION, 4 miles, 2 roomy 


cottages, attractively modernized and fur- 
hed rook, watertall, pool Fine tennis 
rts. Garden space. Beautiful wild country. 
$300. Box 387, c/o The Nation, or phone WOrth 


2.1445, 








INSTRUCTION 


Manhattan School of Languages and Sciences 
113 West 57th St. Monday to Thursday, incl. 
Tel. COI. 5-8653 Hours 4 to 10 P.M. 
French, Russian, Spaaich, English, etc. Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Mathematics, etc. Preparation 
for examinations. Tourist and summer courses. 


HOUSE TO SHARE 














OUPLE. will share modern home directly on 
Great South Bay, 8 rooms, furnished, sun and 
open porches. Swimming, sailing, tennis, com- 
muting. $350. Box 384, c/o The Nation. 
HOUSES FOR SALE 


OHEGAN COLONY—Small bungalow for 








sale, Good location. Reasonable. Call 
evenings. MOtt Haven 9-7565, _ 
ULL PRICE, $950. terms. Southern Ver. 


mont mountain home, good condition, 7 rooms, 


garage. Essential furniture included. 13 acres, 
orchard, woodland. View. Richt, South Wards- 
lore Vermont. 








UE MOKS 


THE Mock TURTLE 


| os : . 2 








“We've had a lot of arithmetic,” said 
the Mock Turtle, including the Gryphon 
in his glance. ‘‘But we can't figure out 
how anyone can go to Europe this year.” 


“Why, thot's simple,” said Alice.""You 
just send your baggage down to the 
pier and go aboord a steamship." 


“But, Exchange Rates,” shouted the 
other two in chorus. 


Alice looked blenk. ‘So what?" she 
said. ‘Just what have exchange rates 
to do with a round trip steamship pas 
sage from New York?" 


Any way you figure it, steamship passage is 
the biggest item in a European tour. And not 
only is that fixed, with exchange rates entirely 
out of the picture . . . but at the low 1934 
rates, a round trip to Europe stands out as the 
biggest value the Cunard Line has offered in 
years. A room with bath, First Class in the 
Aquitania now costs 37% less than in 1926, 
President Roosevelt's “Year of Normalcy" . . . 
and the average minimum First Class rate is 
down by 20°. 


A 30-day tour of Europe, crossing via 
Cunard Cabin service, today will cost you 
23% less than in 1926. Cabin Class rates are 
as low as $234 Round Trip; Tourist Class $188. 


And in Europe, travel costs are way down, 
too, railroad rates being reduced 20% to 
50%, and hotel rates by an average of 36%. 
Ask your local agent or write us for folder of 
facts proving European travel cheaper in 
1934 than in 1926. 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New Yor! 








When writing te advertisers please mention The Nation 


o For11 successive y ecrs Cunard and cssociated lines have 
carried more passengers than <ny other|ineorcrounollines « 
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which and then is attractive but threatens to 
grow repulsive; and his difference trom everybody else may very 
well turn out to seem something else besides superiority. His 
great episode after all was the Arabian one, and Mr. Hart has 
done concentrate on that. Mr. Hart, who knows a 
great deal about the art of war, decides that Colonel Lawrence 
is one of the great captains of all time—comparable with Marl- 
borough and with the earlier, the better, Napoleon. This de- 
cision, based upon a study of the Arabian campaign and arrived 
Lawrence fought only one 


a modesty now 


well to 


at in spite of the tact that Colonel 


regular battle, provides 300 pages of excellent reading. 


The Dreamer. By Julian Green. Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 
Once more Julian Green's way leads among frustrated pro- 
vincials, into the inner darkness of their writhing inhibitions, and 
once more, though with other writers such people appear as 
monsters, his introverted grotesques—the consumptive, erotic 
Manuel, the sadistic Aunt Plass, the innocent, sensitive Marie- 
a sympathetic, 
Mr. Green’s 


wallow as so 


retain enough normal traits to have 
ihout 


Cherese- 


human aspect. There is nothing didactic 


treatment of their abnormalities; nor does he 
many writers do in the emotional aberrations of his characters. 
His attitude and perceptions are as balanced as his well-meas- 
ured sentences. In his penetration into the sickened portions 
of men’s minds, he leaves what he finds along the way and does 
ot attempt to clear a space about the festering spots for the 
But the way is shaded and tortuous, and in 
forced maneuvering, 


ire a little too remote 


sake of emphasis. 


+t } | 
ail MOOR 


in impression of artificiality, of 
The situations 

even on Mr. Green’s assumptions. The novel is a fantasy, but 
despite the nostalgic purity of the style, a fantasy less inevitable 


than “The Closed Garden” or “The Dark Journey.” 


remains with the reader. 


Covering Two Years. By 1. V. Morris. Reynal and Hitch- 
It is fairly easy, having taken for heroine a woman like 
Judith, so confused and tormented by her emotional background 
und experiences, torn between infidelity to her husband and child 
ind fidelity to an inescapable memory, for an author to be both 
obvious and violent. Mr. Morris has managed to give his story 
ymposure and restraint without sacrificing the grim implications 
if Tudith’s personality. In this, his first novel, he has made a 
chological study of a complex, morbid woman with commend- 


1) Unfortunately, 


ible and 
ipart trom his central character he has not been so successful. 
He clears the moth-balls away from some pretty trite examples 
of Back 
of the 
in a setting and a style too remindtul of other writers, among 
others of the early Mauriac, of Julian Green, and, in point of 
view, of Eugene O'Neill. Yet Mr. Morris's talents, freed of 


this too studied, too artificially literary quality, should produce 


ompression, dispassion, intricacy. 


Bay eccentricity and repression without clearing the air 


smell of camphor. The force of Judith’s effect is spent 


riper later fruit. 


Salah and His American. By Leland Hall. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2 
he case for freedom has not been entirely settled; at least 
the American in this book who hired a young Negro in the 
treets of Casablanca to be his servant during a visit to Mar- 
kesh did not find it so. Salah had been born a slave and had 


a bad master, but a kind employer was some- 
thing else, was, to the consternation of the American, despite 
vages, a good master. The short book is rich with the sights and 
mells. the sounds and the heat of Marrakesh, and vivid with 
the subtle discord between the Westerner whose moral, political, 
und economic traditions forced him to free from still older tra- 
ditions of bondage a fellow human being who asked only to re- 
The storv of the relationship between the two 


rum away trom 


s} ive 


main a 


men is one of those documents which by the combination o: 
curious circumstance and fine writing happily elude classificatj«; 
and comparison. ‘The material sounds like truth and the sty), 
reads like fiction, the effect should be an enjoyment to anyon 
who cares for good descriptive prose, likes able psychologic, 
studies, and can accept the fact that the fate of one rathe- 
memorable slave and not slavery is the point in question. 


Meriwether Lewis of Lewis and Clart. By Charles Morr. 
Wilson. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $3. 

It is a pity that the first biography of Lewis should hay; 
so much fiction in it. Mr. Wilson’s manner is in genera 
“poetical” that when we come to particular passages we do no: 
know what to believe. We cannot be as sure as he is, for jn 
stance, that Lewis loved Theodosia Burr Alston with « 
ind lingering passion; and we are free to suspect that he ha: 
accepted the legend of Lewis’s suicide because it somehow n 
a better story than the equally plausible legend of his mu 
The book has its value, since it quotes from documents: « 
where, however, it lacks the air of reliability. 


Drama Note 


“The Milky Way” (Cort Theater) is an engagingl) 
pretentious farce about a simple soul who blundered into fim: 
as a pugilist and then blundered out again before it was too late 
The hero is played by Hugh O'Connell, who has shown betor 
how amusing he can be as an amiable nit-wit, and the tota 
result is something which almost anyone is likely to find 
pleasantly absurd. Never for a moment has the author tried t 
rise above the elementary level of the hard-boiled farce, and 
is quite unashamed when he comes to the romantic interest w 
has a necessary place in his formula. But the very innoce 
of the piece constitutes one of its charms and helps to exp! 
why it will probably be one of the conspicuous successes of th 
spring. The unskilful will laugh long and loud but the jud 
cious need find no cause to grieve. Here is a common groun 
upon which the two classes can meet, and for once they probabh 
will. You may even take the children if you like. 

J. W. k 





Contributors to This Issue 


Ernest GruENINne, formerly an editor of The Nation 
was until recently editor of the New York Post. He 
attended the Pan-American Conference of last winter 

and is the author of “Mexico and !t 


as adviser 
Heritage.” 
Doucias HaskeLt was formerly assistant editor of t 
Architectural Record. He has written for art an 
architectural publications here and abroad. | 
Joun A. Horson is one of the foremost British econo- | 
mists. 
Oscar Lerner, president of the Pharmacists’ Union o: | 
Greater New York, was chairman of the Nation 
Conference of Employee Pharmacists’ Associations. 
ArcuipaALp MacLeisu is an editor of Fortune and ¢! 
author of “Conquistador.” 
FERNER NUHN contributes reviews and articles to vario 


periodicals. 

Max EastMaAn was the translator of 
“History of the Russian Revolution.” 
published “Artists in Uniform.” 


Leon Trotzky 
He has recent! 
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| CHILDREN—SUMMER 











| CAMP CANADOHTA FOR GIRLS 

Lake Canadohta, R.D., Union City, Pa. 
atablished 1925. Modernly constructed. Well 
quipped. Intellectual and spiritual appeal. 
lect patronage, Ages 6 to 16 years. 


er further information or literature ad- 
~ss: D. L. Bazell, (M.D.), Director, 2814 
’on Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











\PARTMENTS TO SUBLET 


frur RENT, June 1 to Sept. 1S—Attractive cot- 
tage in Larchmont 36 minutes from New 
wk. Fully furnished. Four rooms, kitchen, 
4 arage, Secluded from main road. Charm- 
ng old apple orchard at back door. One mile to 
station. Ten minutes to bus. Ten minutes to 500 
res of public woods. All conveniences. Write 
telephone Jane Cornel], Mamaroneck 449. 











3! 9 ROOMS 





sublet, facing Van Cortlandt 
Vark. Modern. Low rental. tox 386, 
lhe Nation. 
S i-LEASE FURNISHED 3 room apartment, 
83 Central Park West, 6F, July- ust. 


reasonable. Steinway grand. ACademy 


29. 





FURNISHED ROOM 


\ \NHATTAN BEACH, furnished room, beau- 
tiful gardens, lawns, private tennis. Gar- 








Bathing. Refined gentleman. Schiller, 
Broadway, N. Y. ¢ ity. 
PERSONAL 
BE {IND this box-number is a young man of 28, 


with a sincere appreciation of music and the 
ma. He would like the pleasure of meetin 
ng woman of similar cultural interests. &. 


c/o The Nation, 
1000 NATION READERS HAVE joined 
CONTACTS! This is due mainly to 
e excellent advertisement medium The NATION 
s, and to the genuine need Contacts fills among 
the mentally marooned. Send 3c stamp for pros 
tus 7a. CONTACTS, Box 91, Station D, New 

k City. 





pu AYWRIGHT, having number of interesting, 

eritorious three act plays, desires financial 

k ing for production in New York. Details fur- 
ed on request. Box 382, c/o The Nation. 


POSITIONS WANTED 








Tit! Contributing Editor of The Nation most 
heartily recommends an extremely competent 
ind faithful woman bookkeeper and accountant 
g in his employ to anyone needing the services 
in absolutely trustworthy employee in these 
Reply Box 344, c/o The Nation. 
 é TING MAN, 24, university graduate, literary 
ackground, rapid typist, commands 7 lan- 
ves, 3 years business experience, seeks em- 
ent. Box 388, c/o The Nation, 








Co LEGE GRADUATE, expert typist, wer 
4 to do typing home. MSS, plays, etc. 
k done rapidly, neatly and very t.¥ ., 
89, c/o The Nation, 





SUMMER PLACES WANTED 


S) GRADUATE STUDENTS, interested in 
tudy, accustomed to roughest accom tions, 
re secluded place for summer. Recreational 
vilities. Piano accessible two hours daily. 








mouey to spend, Bo ox 390, c/o The Nation. 
W ANTED BY WRITER Small furnished 
house, rainproof, electricity, adequate sani- 


in hayfever-free New England locale, for 
r-autumn. Lest references, Three in fam- 
Rox 391, c/o The Nation. 





SSIFIED ADVERTISERS: 
We can take your classified ads Monday up 
4 P.M. for appearance in the issue of 


ik NATION on the stands Thursday. 


a line ef 6 words, 


minimum 3 lines. 





The Nation 





Enjoy This Decoration-Day Week-end 
at the Special ‘“GET-ACQUAINTED" Rage 





Times,” 


TAMIMENT wishes to acquaint its | 
many friends with the amazing plans 
and improvements for the 1934 season. 
Week-end program will feature the 
opening of a drama and music festival 
under the direction of Mac Liebman . . 
a new satirical revue entitled “These 
an International Music Hall entertainment 
style, as well as Milten Spielman’s Nut Club Orchestra. 


5 Full Days 


$16.50 


| Tuesday 
until “a 
after Dinner 


Daily Rate $4.00 


cabaret 


RATE DURING MONTH OF JUNE—$25 A WEEK 


From New York: Round trip R.R. fare including bus 
Special reund trip bus from 7 East 15th Street 


$4.50 
3.95 











The Big Special at 
COOKS FALLS LODGE 


Fr 
fire tueetey cvrine OO 
($4.00 per day) 
Your Decoration Day Week-end spent here 
will double its value at this reduced enst. Kes- 
ervations invited. 
ful swimming pool. 


COOKS FALLS LODGE 


All sports, including beauti 





Cooks Falls, New York 
Stop at the Best R.R. Resces, N.Y. 
Spend the Least Tel. Roscoe 2F13 








BREEZEMONT 


A Guest House of unusual charm set on 
a huge estate in the Westchester Hills. 
Splendid indoor and outdoor sports. 


ATTRACTIVE SPRING RATES 


Less than one hour from our door 
to your office. ee 
the commuter’s 


Armonk, N. Y. 





Armonk Village 555 











ZINDOREST 
PARK 


MONROE, N. Y. Phone 300 
Formerly a millionaire’s estate of 
150 acres, beautifully landscaped. 
Tennis, Handball courts Swim 
ming, beating, fishing Many 
more attractions. Saddle horses 
on premises. Nearby golf. 1% 
hours Erie R.R. or auto. Open 
all year 


THE OLD FASHION HOUSE 
Let me remind you, the first bird gets the best 
bite. Your summer reservations now. Congers, 
N. Y., Box 153. 














RESTFUL and delightful vacation place only 
31 minutes by express from Penn, Station. 
One of the finest beaches on the Atlantic. Deli- 
cious, simple, wholesome food. Special rates for 
Spring. ieber’s Cottage, Belle Harbor, L. I. 
Belle Harbor 5-0089. 


BARLOW FARM 
On Candlewood Lake, Sherman, Conn. 
Charming colonial house, modernized, sixty acres wood- 
land Berkshire foothills Russian cuisine personally 
supervised by Nina. Weekly rates $18. Weekend rates 
$3 daily Information, City Phone MAine 4-8276. 


UMMER CAMP for Adults, 12 miles north 
Saratoga Springs, caters professional people. 

Limited membership Private lake and woods, 

tennis courts, fine roads, attractive buildi 











Board and room $15 week. Write Dr, C. 
Simboli, 132 E. 78th Street, New York City. 


When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 





CAMP TAMIMENT, TAMIMENT, PA. 
Send Reservations to N. Y. Office, 7 East 15th St. _ Tel. AL 46875 





en oe ge ae re 
SOS hides ' 
| @ DECORATION DAY WEEK oe 


Splendid program of sporte and diversions 
Superb my Seeman music. Dancing 


$9.00 iis @ rvs $17.50 


Ask for detailc of eur special ‘bungalow 
proposition fer season RAE By. 


Week-end round ¢ 2. fares to Harmon: 
Greed LL p-- 0; s, =o =o Se 30, 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 


Dec 348 1403 


Paes LODGE Wt | 
RED OAKS Aisi: Highlands, 


New Jersey 

Golf, riding, tennis, all outdoor activities, 150 
acre estate, private lake, beautiful country. 
Excellent food, spacious house, log fires. Just 
over the hour from New York by train or 
auto. Central Railroad of N. J. or Penn- 
sylvania to Red Bank. 

Management Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 
Telephone Atlantic Highlands, 264 




















BEPKSHIRE PINES 


“In the lyric Berkshire Hills” 
WEST COPAKE, NEW YORK 


Splendid cuisine; tennis, all water sports; golf 
within 20 minutes; billiards, etc. Open for sea- 
son Fridey, May 25th. Special 5-day weekend 
rates or week. Special June rates Call 
COPAKE 46, or write PEARL CHFIFETZ 











Beautiful country. Forty miles from Bronx. Ten- 

nis. Excellent food. Swimming. Boating, 5 

minutes by heuse bus to lake. Kates reasonable 
THE HIL-BERT ue 


Y 
H. Friedberg Tel. Mahopac 933 


ACATION in Wyoming on Hart's Ranch, The 

M” L, located in a beautiful canyon of the 
Wind River Mountains. A stream — with 
tainbow trout flows by the door. logist’s, 
artist’s and spertomen heaven. saa le horses, 
wg trips ong, vod food, reasonable rates 
3ox 121, Lander Wvemine. 








Finn’s Biltmore 40,054. ys 
Where Country Meets the Sea 
Known for {5 years as the ideal place for rest and 


reereation. Home-like eongeniality and comfort. Best 
feed. Reasonable rates. Phone: Asbury Park 1456. 


OLONY HOUSE 


Monegan 
On Rronx River varkway. 
Commuting distance. Rate $18 weekly, 
$3.50 day. Families and weekenders 
el. Peekskill 2733. 








Colony bus at station 
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SOVIET UNION 
GOLD BONDS 
are equivalent to a fixed quantity of gold 


Coincident with the increase of nearly 70% in the official price of gold in the 
United States during the past year, holders of Soviet Government gold bonds have 
witnessed a corresponding increase in both the value of their holdings and their 
interest payments. 





APPRECIATION of SOVIET BONDS 
| Wahueof 1000] |Current Velue 
Gold es of 1000 Gold 

Jasmary, 1933 Rouble Bond 








Value of 
Gold Dollar 


January, 1933 


Current Value 
of Dollar 
(Con basis of 

old parity) 
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Thus, the foresighted investor who purchased ten 1000 gold rouble bonds in the 
early part of 1933 at a cost of $5,145 can resell them today for $8,713. 


This is because Soviet Union gold bonds are payable in the equivalent of a fixed 
quantity of gold, and both principal and interest are paid in American currency at 
prevailing exchange rates. Any additional increase in the price of gold in terms 
of the dollar obviously would cause these bonds to further appreciate in value. 


SOVIET UNION 7% GOLD BONDS 





are the direct obligation of a nation which has 
met promptly every obligation which it has 
assumed during the entire 16 years of its exist- 
ence. Among such payments were short and 
long term credits involved in the purchase of 
over $4.5 billion in foreign goods. 

Long term marketability is assured the in- 
vestor by the agreement of the State Bank of 
the U.S.S.R., to repurchase these bonds on 


demand of the holder at any time after one 
year from date of purchase, at par and ac- 
crued interest. The State Bank has a gold 
reserve of more than $706 million. 

Bonds are offered at par and accrued inter- 
est in denominations of 100 and 1000 gold 
roubles. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 
grams of pure gold.) Interest is paid quarterly 
at the Chase National Bank of New York. 


Send for circular N-6 for full information about these bonds 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 


30 BROAD STREET > 





Telephone HAnover 2-5332 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 











